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Perhaps none of the five million readers 
of Collier’s and The Saturday Evening 





Post, after reading a Hartford advertise- 
ment, will rush to his agent and demand 
a Hartford policy —that is not the pur- 
pose of the advertising. It creates accept- 

















ance, not demand — acceptance of the 
Hartford’s 123 year record, acceptance 
of its financial strength and, with these, 
acceptance of the agent who offers Hart- 
ford protection. The Hartford stag on 
an agent’s walls and on the policies he 
delivers fit into this plan of creating ac- 
ceptance — of making his selling easier. 
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This Week : 


LAPSE RATIOS 

it may have been the influence of that 
song popularized by Bing Crosby over the 
air about a year and a half ago—"! Sur- 
render'—or maybe it was the depression, 
but the fact remains that the surrender and 
lapse record for 1932 was the worst for any 
year since 1913. A tabular record of this 
trend for the past twenty years is given on 
pages 10 and II of this issue. 

In 1932 the average percentage of termi- 
nations by surrender to mean policies in 
force of the twenty-eight life insurance com- 
panies shown was 4.40. In 1931 this ratio 
was 2.93 per cent, in 1930, 2.35 per cent 
and in 1929, 1.99 per cent. 

The combined terminations by surrender 
and by lapse was 9.60 per cent of mean 
policies in force in 1932. This compares 
with the lower figure of 7.43 per cent in 
1931 and 6.73 per cent in 1930. 

. é 6 
YOUTH 

Edgar Paul Herman presents through the 
medium of nine short sketches a study of the 
mind and emotions of yourig men. He main- 
tains that they not only are prospects, but 
essential prospects. Create a real desire in 
the heart and mind of a young man for life 
insurance property, however small, and you 
have a client for life. 

* 
PICTURESQUE 

The home office buildings and grounds of 
the Pilot Life Insurance Company, Greens- 
boro, N. C., are unique and picturesque. The 
main entrance to the building is pictured 
on this week's cover and the entire plant is 
described in an article on page 12. 


Next Week: 
PERPETUAL 


The average man pays the premium for 
his insurance policy each year or every three 
years. Though he may never have heard 
of it and many agents know little about it, it 
is possible in some states under certain 
conditions toe pay one premium and that ends 
the matter. The insurance is perpetual. In 
Philadelphia such insurance has been avail- 
able for 181 years, and still is. William M. 
Goodwin tells about it in an interesting ar- 
ticle in The Spectator next week. 








A Light That Heals 


HAT life insurance does rather than what it is or what it costs 

is the spark which enkindles its appreciation and fosters its 
growth. There is a drama of true life unfolded as in the day of need 
its promise is fulfilled and its contract terminated. In its solicitation 
there is every opportunity to stress this its practical beneficence. 
It is as esential as discussions on premium rates, coverage, dividend 
returns and sundry other almost statistical factors. When we 
realize that the average size of ordinary policies in force is only 
twenty-two hundred dollars and that almost eighty-three million 
industrial policies average but two hundred and ten dollars, we know 
that the great majority of life insurance policies are on the lives of 
people whose dependents await in sad dejection for the last evi- 
dence of their lost one’s affection. 

And when death strikes, stirring and dramatic pictures can be 
conjured from fancy’s source to fit countless cases. There can be 
visualized a cottage by the road wherein the blighting hands of 
grief have strangled happy laughter from a wife and baby children. 
Around a bier a mother bemoans that cruel fate which has bereft 
her of her helpmate. The days ahead look overcast and bleak. Into 
the agony that love brings to parting there infiltrates a dread in- 
spired by the knowledge that henceforth alone, unaided she must 
fight her battles for existence and undertake the role of her chil- 
drens’ breadwinner. , 

The struggle for existence that had seemed so possible when 
jointly met now looms an unequal combat when alone its bruising 
blows must be countered. Beside and clinging to her her children 
weep, and unconscious of their loss with anxious eye hope to fathom 
and dispel their mother’s tears. The children only know their father 
sleeps. All unconscious are they of its awful portent. They can- 
not realize the change to them it means. They do not know that 
here lies the source of all their worldly goods. They cannot see the 
trials that are imminent. 

Into this dreary fantasy to reawaken hope and inspire courage, 
life insurance makes its most glorious entrance. Picture if you can 
the altered outlook for the years to be that this life insurance check 
will bring. Tears of joy and appreciation of a loved one’s sacrifice 
dispel those of sorrow and grief. Reborn is the will to carry on 
of the widow. Resolution routes despair. A friend has come with 
influence. Happy once more at their mother’s relieved expression, 
the orphans resume their play. Nothing so cheaply purchased as 
life insurance can bring relief to a burden so demoralizing. Its 
story has not been truly presented unless its force at work is brought 
clearly and boldly before those whose family it will salvage. 
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Thursday was a bitter day for Pete 


Newton. In the first place J. B. Tims 
had issued the bulletin: “Effective to- 
day H. L. Anderson is promoted to be 
assistant cashier, and will occupy Mr. 
Deems’ old office. P. L. Newton is 
promoted to the newly created position 
of first teller.” Why had Hal received 
the gravy and he but the sop? He had 
worked faithfully for seven long years 

nearly two years longer than Harold 
Anderson. Patrons liked him; he 
conscientiously believed he knew the 
work at least as well as Hal. Maybe 
it was the stock. Hal had subscribed 
to twice as many shares as he. Hhmn 

yes and had it about paid for. Some- 
how he couldn’t seem to pay much on 
his. Too many demands on that slender 
income. But a young business man had 
te dress well, had to take part in city 
affairs, and was entitled to some pleas- 
ure. Now Harold would be right in 
line—and what chance had he? Wonder 
if he wouldn’t do better somewhere 


else? 


OMETIMES a shock will do it, a disap- 

pointment. Sometimes it takes more than 
that. If a young man's vision is extended 
adroitly, sometimes he will extend or change 
the field of his ardent wants. But it usually 
is necessary for the roots of that change to 
come from the soil of some personal ex- 
perience or observation. 





“Is that a lady head nickel you got 
in change, Bill? Give it to me for this 
one, will you? Been saving them, for 
the past two months. Got four dollars 
already. Going to buy out the store 
when I get enough!” With a grin Fritz 
Murphy explained his excursion into 
high finance to Slugger Neil. “I never 
could save any money—but watch me 
now.” He did not explain that in ad- 
dition to the nickels he had accumu- 
lated seventy dollars also, because his 





Nine Little Stories Which 
Will Help Us To Under- 
stand Youth, Sometimes 
Called Our Best Prospect. 
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mind had been on saving, and he had 
2 plan. He had a purpose, too. Dad 
wasn’t working much the past winter 
-the depression. It kind of looked 
like Brother Bob wouldn’t be able to 
go through High School as he himself 
had, if Dad had to finance it next 
year. Well, the kid deserved that much. 
He would see what he would see! 
AVING money is an art, and some men, 

young or old, never master it. Certainly 
few ever accomplish much in that direction 
unless in some way they make a plan—better 
yet, make a game of it. When a young man 
fixes his mind on a purpose that requires 
money, instinctively he recognizes his need 
for a plan. Often he gropes blindly for one, 
or tries to invent one. 





Betty was telling it to him. She 
KNEW—for girls are so often more 
adroit at petty finance than any man 
their age. “It simply can’t be done, 
George. We aren’t going to start any 
romance and honeymoon with a cot- 
tage and a mortgage on it which would 
take years and years to eliminate. I 
don’t care if most folks do start their 
married life in debt. I won’t. Weare 
going to have at least enough to pay 
for the furniture or we won’t buy any. 
If you can’t save a thousand dollars— 
well—it is just too bad. I know; I 
don’t want to wait any more than you 
do, but we must. There is just some- 
thing wrong with the plan or budget 
or something. Why don’t you talk to 
Mr. Grimes at the bank. Maybe he 
can suggest something.” 

A YOUNG man, when he reaches a stage 

of great want for a financial stake, will 
quickly spot the weaknesses in any savings 
plan he has been following, if it has not been 
adequate—or some one will spot it for him. 
At that time he will welcome advice of a 
practicable sort, and not think of it as preach- 
ing and haranguing. 


By 
EDGAR 
PAUL 
HERMANN 


The house movers were busy. Jake 
Nethers paused to talk a moment to 
Old Man Franks, after they had car- 
ried a heavy dresser up three flights 
of stairs, and were back in the van 
again. “Must be hard on Les Young, 
giving up that swell house and moving 
into this five room apartment. I went 
te school with Les. Smart as a whip. 
He always was a hustler. Knew how 
to save his money, too. Went up like 
a millionaire’s nephew in the General 
Implement Company—got to be assist- 
ant salesmanager. Bought stock and 
made a lot of good investments; be- 
fore you knew it he was a rich man, 
as I look at money—or at least so they 
said. Now me—lI never made so much 
but the wife and I had the good of 
the money I DID make. Les and his 
wife pinched and saved and worried 
and invested—and now look at them. 
Depression bankrupted the company 
and him too—worried him sick—and 
no job. Guess I was smarter than he 
was after all, eh?” And they picked 
up another piece of furniture. 
J is hard enough to save—few can do it 

without denial and a practicable plan. All 
too often, however, some untoward event or 
series of events nullifies the effect of all 
the effort. Most men who accumulate money 
develop their respect for their own ability 
to husband it and to manage it, at least as 
rapidly as their resources grow. The ability 
to KEEP money and to make it multiply is 
rarer than the ability to make it and to save. 





The haberdasher passed over an- 
other tie for inspection. “That’s a real 
special. You can’t go wrong on that. 
I sold one almost like it to the vice- 
president of your company last week. 
Mighty fine company you work for. 
If things had heen different I might 
have been somewhere near where he 
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mowedn- - 


today. We were both on the city 
force. I saved my money and 
bought the lot where this store is to- 
day. He saved some too, and when 
they made a corporation of the part- 
nership they offered us a chance to buy 

‘k on the ground floor. But what 
eculd I do—couldn’t get any money out 
of my lot, with the mortgage and all, 
and interest to pay. But he could, and 
soon he got to the Old Man’s attention, 
and went right up. Oh, I’ve been do- 
ing right nicely, but I sometimes think 
that if I hadn’t bought the lot, things 
might have been a good deal different 
with me. Here is your package. Come 
ir again.” 


p< cS 


x * * 


— a plan which will help save money, 
and a bulwark to help keep to it, it is 
necessary, if money is to do men real favors, 
that investments be liquid enough to be 
available when needed—when opportunities 
or emergencies appear. It is disconcerting 
and distressing to have accumulated money 
and then not to have it available without 
sacrifice when it is most neded. 





“I like to tell you men personally 
when you deserve raises,” said J. B. 
Morrison, of J. N. Morrison and Sons, 
the big department store firm. “I like 
to pass along a story with the raise. 
I had a smart Dad, and when I got my 
first raise, he said to me: ‘Jim—been 
gettin’ along all right on your old pay 
—not?’ and I said I had.” Then he 
said: “Suppose your raise had been 
just half of what you got—be a tidy 
bit extra to spend, still, wouldn’t it? 
Now suppose you suppose that way and 
put half that raise away somewhere 
and use half of it to spruce out a lit- 
tle.” I saw his point and from that 
time on, every increase in income has 
been half for me to spend, and half 
for investment. Might be the plan 
wouldn’t work for you, but think it 
over, son, think it over. What shall 
you put the money into? Well, gov- 
ernment bonds are safe, and you can 
always get your money—but they haint 
no bargain. Some bonds and stocks 
are bargains, but not so safe. You 
figure out what you would like to do, 
and then come and see me again, if 
you want to, and if I can help you, I 
will.” 

* * * 


|F any man will save he must consider the 
safety of the investments in which he puts 
his money. He must, too, consider the avail- 
ability of the money if he should need it. 
He must consider the chances for increase— 
savings must not be mere hoarding. Every 
young man should analyze investment oppor- 
tunities from these various standpoints, and 
from the standpoint of his own possible and 
probable future. 





“Dad, I think that you are a pretty 
smart investor, but I made an invest- 
ment today that would have cost you 
just three times what I paid.” 
“Raymond, you haven’t sold your Lib- 
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erty Bonds!” said his father, aghast. 
“1 sold one of them, and I may sell 
another, Dad—let me tell you about my 
bargain—” “I won’t hear a word of 
it—if you insist on squandering your 
money on _ fly-by-night propositions 
there is nothing I can do—you are of 
age—now get out of here—and don’t 
sell another one of those bonds—”.. . 
“B-But, Dad, this is absolutely safe 
the interest is compounded automatical- 
ly and reinvested for me. I can get 
money out of it any time I may need 
it. It is a real bargain. There are 
lots of other advantages—” “Raymond, 
there is no such investment—you have 
been taken in—.” 





* 


ATHERS sometimes do not have patience 

with a young man's excursions into the field 
of finance. Frequently young men do name 
foolish buys. Did Raymound? Let us follow 
him further. 





“Dad, I bought fourteen dollars 
worth of gasoline for the car, today— 
drove to the city and went to the fra- 
ternity banquet. Cost me twenty-eight 
bucks—and I tipped the waiter a dol- 
lar and forty cents.” . .. “Raymond, 
are you crazy, or is this another of 
your jokes?” “Aw, Dad, don’t get mad. 
I just had it figured out for me that 
every dollar I save, if I can safely in- 
vest it at six per cent compounded, will 
give me fourteen berries for the day 
I retire at sixty-five. So when I spent 
a dollar for gas, I was really spending 
fourteen bones of my retirement money 
—when the waiter got my dime, he 
probably didn’t realize that I was giv- 
ing him five quarters and a dime and 
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a nickel—future money. Oh I know 
that it might not be so easy to get the 
dollar compounded safely at six per 
cent—but call it four—isn’t fifty-five 
cents enough for a waiter!” 

OW there was a nice one to hand to 

father—and a slant that might bring out 
some Scotch in more of us, who have trouble 
saving money—to look at it as it might be 
a few years ahead. But Raymond has the 
floor. 


“Dad, the trouble with the savings 
plans that you are always preaching 
to me is that they take too Jong. I 
can’t see far enough ahead to the day 
when I might be worth ten or twenty 
thousand or more. I want to be worth 
something today—and not to carry a 
little leather pass book, always re- 
minding me that I am giving up a good 
time with the gang just to crawl from 
$141.30 to $156.30. No excitment in 
that. I want more speed!” ‘“Ray- 
mond, come on out with your story and 





stop beating around the bush—I’m 
sorry if you’ve gotten yourself: into 
another mess.” .. . “But Dad—” 


cd * * 


HERE is nothing more discouraging than 

the tortoise like advance of a savings fund 
when one feels the need for a real amount. 
Perhaps that is one of the biggest reasons 
that small accounts are discontinued. In this 
day and age it is easy to see that chicken 
feed savings take long and painful years to 
metamorphose into something worth while, 
and as Raymond said—folks simply haven't the 
patience. 





“Well, Dad? I fixed me up a profit 
and loss sheet, yesterday—a regular 
(Concluded on pages 10-11) 








"'Confidentially," said Life Underwriter John Blank, ‘'l 
do not think it pays to bother with young men as life in- 
surance prospects. They are lectured and harangued from 
every side as to the advisability of a thrift program, and 
naturally they resent it. They have small funds to put 
into insurance anyway. Don't argue with the young man! 


Don't even waste your time with him." 
* * * 


Was he right? If you read the foregoing you may agree 
that it is a fact that the young man objects to lectures 
and insistent advice concerning his money. He wants a 
good time, adventure, his own way. But there comes 
a day when ardent wants for more serious things move 
him tremendously. Then he welcomes suggestions. 
* * * 

lf you are able to contact him just after some PERSONAL 
event in his own life has opened his eyes, your difficulty 
will be much lessened. If you are able to contact him 
when by proxie he personally recognizes some of the 
fundamental needs for an insurance program, your way 


may also be smoothed. 














Pan 


With the Editors 


The New York Tax Grab 


T is displeasing to The Spectator to 
| the expression “We told you so,” in 
discussing the current tax grab in New 
York City, but we feel it an obligation 
to point out that insurance interests 
have not lacked forewarning of dangers 
of this kind 

In our issues of July 14, Oct. 6, and 
Oct. 20, specifically strong editorial 
comment appeared dealing with the 
very real possibility of approaching 
tax raids and outlining attitudes and 
methods of forestalling them. 

It was the contention of The Spec- 
tator in those articles, and in others, 
that an unceasing effort must be made 
to acquaint the public with the knowl- 
edge that tax burdens ostensibly placed 
upon the companies are, by the nature 
of insurance economy, borne by the 
policyholders, It was further suggested 
that though it is desirable that the 
companies should champion this cause, 
and further it in every way possible, 
the job, in the last analysis, is one for 
the agents and other units of the field 
It is the agent who is closest 
to the assured, and it is the agent alone 
who can once and for all plant firmly in 
the minds of insurance buyers that they 
are the ones who pay the freight when 
the state or the municipality swoops 


forces. 


down on the insurance companies for 
tax plunder. 

It would appear that this job has 
not been adequately done in New York 
City, at least. New York City poli- 
ticians have a reputation for sensing 
accurately the reactions of the rank 
Unless they have 
made a serious mistake this time one 
must believe that the mass of New 
Yorkers are under the impression that 
the insurance companies are vast pri- 
vate corporations with fat surpluses 
which can be deflected from the hands 
of a few stockholders into the gaping 
coffers of the city treasury. 

Let us hope that they are wrong 
and that the enterprising underwriters 
and agents of New York have so edu- 
cated their policyholders that their pro- 
test against this imposition will be felt 
where it hurts the most. 

The case of the insurance interests 
against the municipal authorities in 
New York is irrefutable in logic. The 
tax is, as Vice-president Taylor of the 
Metropolitan Life stated at the public 
hearing before the Board of Estimate, 
“a capital levy on the property held in 
trust for the benefit and protection of 
policyholders and their widows and or- 
phans, wherever situated, whether resi- 
dent or non-resident.” 


and file of voters. 


The tax will, as predicted by J. H. 
Doyle, counsel of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, be a signal for re- 
taliatory measures on New York City 
companies operating in other states and 
municipalities. 

Were this measure not, at this writ- 
ing, practically sure of passage, one 
could say only that it is unthinkable 
that such a tax, which proposes to dip 
into reserves built up over many years 
by the contributions of policyholders, 
would be put forward by sensible men. 

No doubt the tax will be tested in 
the courts, as it properly should be. 
Meantime, let us return to our first 
moral, and exhort the field men of in- 
surance to inculcate in the minds of 
policyholders the fundamentals of in- 
surance taxation, so that no political 
organization, in the future, will be 
brazen enough to use this means in an 
attempt to take from the poor in the 
name of the poor. 


Treasury Employees’ Insurance 
ae aes te amount of inter- 


terest has been manifested by 
life underwriters and others in the an- 
nouncement that the United States 
Treasury Department Beneficial Asso- 
ciation has awarded a group annuity 
contract to the Sun Life of Canada. 
The association is a non-governmental 
organization of Federal Treasury em- 
ployees. According to an Associated 
Press dispatch, the Sun Life was se- 
lected by a group of the employees 
“after a careful investigation of other 
insurance organizations.” 
Now the Sun Life is properly entered 











ORNERY 


—Human Nature is sort of “ornery,” even 
at its best. 

—We never seem to know what we really 
want, and when we get what we thought 
we wanted, we wonder if we really wanted 
it after all. 

—At one time we feared that we were go- 
ing off the gold standard; then we feared 
that we would get back on the gold 
standard. 

—We feared that we were going to have 
inflation; now we fear that we are not 
going to have inflation. 

—We feared that the NRA wouldn't work; 
now we fear the results if it does work. 

—And still, the sun rises and sets; season 
follows season; the years roll on and this 
tough old world of ours survives and pro- 
gresses in spite of our vacillating minds. 

—So, follow Dr. Coue’s advice and every 
day repeat ten times some formula similar 
to this: “Forget yesterday. Three cheers 
for tomorrow.” 


Everit B. TERHUNE. 








in the United States, invests in securi- 
ties of the United States Government 
and in other American securities, and 
affords a living to a great many Amer- 
icans. It is entitled to all the business 
it can write here, which is considerable. 
But it is possible that a great many 
people will wonder why an organization 
of government employees, and Treasury 
Department employees at that, would 
choose a foreign carrier for their pro- 
tection “after a careful investigation of 
other insurance organizations.” The 
unknowing might grossly misinterpret 
the motives behind the transaction. 


Surrender and Lapse Record 


N pages 10 and 11 of this issue 
of The Spectator, three tables 
exhibiting the surrender and lapse 
records of 1932 of twenty-eight of the 
older life insurance companies are 
shown. One table shows the percent- 
age of terminations by surrender to 
mean policies in force, another, the 
percentage of terminations by lapse, 
and the third table sets forth the com- 
bined surrender and lapse record. The 
experience shown in each table covers 
the twenty-year period, ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1932. In view of the fact that 
policy terminations by surrender and 
lapse last year proceeded at an ac- 
celerated pace, it is natural that the 
ratios show sharp increases from those 
of 1931 and preceding years. 

In 1932 the average percentage of 
terminations by surrender to mean 
policies in force of the twenty-eight 
life insurance companies shown was 
4.40—the highest for any single year 
since 1913. In 1931 this ratio was 
2.93 per cent, in 1930, 2.35 per cent 
and in 1929, 1.99 per cent. Prior to 
1929 the curve rises with less accentua- 
tion. In 1920 terminations by sur- 
render were but 1.19 per cent of mean 
policies in force. That was the best 
average experience of all twenty-eight 
companies in any year from 1913 to 
1932. 

The lapse ratios of all companies run 
parallel with the surrender ratios. In 
1917, the terminations by lapse were 
2.65 per cent of mean policies in force. 
For the years immediately following, 
the curve rises rapidly until it is 3.72 
per cent in 1929. In 1930 it increased 
to 4.38 per cent, in 1931 to 4.50 per 
cent and in 1932 to 5.20 per cent. 

The combined terminations by sur- 
render and by lapse was 9.60 per cent 
of mean policies in force in 1932. This 
compares with the lower figure of 7.43 
per cent in 1931 and 6.73 per cent in 
1930. 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


Sale of the Missouri State Life In- 
surance Company to the General 
American Life Insurance Company, 
capitalized at $2,000,000, is approved 
by Circuit Judge Henry Hamilton at 
end of three-day hearing. Walter W. 
Head is elected president and David 
M. Milton, chairman of the board, of 
the General American. 





Rollin Young, assistant manager 
and actuary of the American Life 
Convention, is elected vice-president 
of the Franklin Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Springfield, Ill. 





E. W. Clark, lowa insurance com- 
missioner, is confirmed in his right to 
continue in office by the Circuit 
Court in Des Moines. 





H. P. Skoglund is elected presi- 
dent of the North American Life & 
Casualty of Minneapolis, and C. G. 
Hoigaard, who has been treasurer and 
a director, becomes chairman of the 
board. 

















Claim Association Stages Melodrama at 


Atlantic City Convention 








pyphan Smith 
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Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


Although the yield from Federal 
income taxes fell off 29 per cent, 
The United States Treasury reports 
that due to the new excise and beer 
taxes the internal revenue collections 
for the fiscal year ended June 30 
last, exceeded the returns for 1932 
by $62,110,181. 





The cost to consumers of gasoline 
in the United States from the recent 
increases in prices of crude oil under 
the NRA code is estimated in the 
industry at $450,000,000 annually, 
with further increases in view which 
will make a total advance of $600,- 
000,000 annually, or 33 1/3 per cent. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Tuesday of 
last week at 127.30 and closed Satur- 
day at 126.69. 





Composite average of 30 rails 








closed Tuesday at 43.12 and closed 


Harold G. Walton, former actuary Sten » 4197 
aturday a 97. 


of the Indiana Insurance Department, 
is appointed actuary of the Buffalo 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 











Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
closed Tuesday at 88.54 and closed 
Saturday at 87.58. 


SOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 





The Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company writes 38 per cent more : 
new business in August than in the 
same month of last year, making the 
fourth consecutive monthly increase 
over the preceding year. 


























Steel mill operations are now vari- 
ously estimated at between 43 and 
45 per cent and last week brought 


HIS is still a free country and arm-chair critics 
of the President’s National Recovery Act are 








Albert W. Dean of Chicago, author perfectly within their rights, but not much can business that will likely meintein pro- 
of the famous Dean schedule for | be said for those sales executives who are standing | duction at this level until the definite 
rating, and retired manager of the stupidly aloof from a gift of the gods. seasonal buying forces operations 


Western department of the Spring- again to head upward. 
field Fire & Marine Insurance Com- 


pany, dies at the age of 91 years. 


For regardless of what one may privately think 
of NRA and its political ramifications, or the open 
questions of price control, wages, unionization, etc., 
its potentialities as a giant mechanism for the stim- 
ulation of sales are beyond question. 





Wheat futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade lost ground again lest 
week on renewed liquidation by dis- 
couraged holders, hedging sales and 
continued indifference of foreign 
markets to North America’s action, 





Myles Walsh, for the past two 
years secretary of the Great Ameri- 
can Insurance Company, at his own 
request retires from active business. 


Ever since depression blanketed business, sales 











, eae executives have been frantic in their searc a | . 

Fire, marine and casualty insurers a . ; 2 ' 3 ss ny h for . due largely to good home-grown 
are asked to sign articles of agree- | SON or a saying, figuratively speaking, which would | crops. 
ment for the purpose of enforcing | lift up the hearts of the discouraged workers in the 
the nation-wide definition and in- | field. Real money has been spent, brains worked Cotton futures showed a lower 


trend last week and in the end were 
around the lowest for this period, 
| $3.25 to $3.60 a bale under final 
| quotations as of September |, and 
| more than $16 a bale under the high 
| level of the advance in mid-July. 


terpretation of the insuring powers | 
of marine and transportation under- 
writers, which were adopted by the 
National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners at Chicago last June. 


overtime and energies exhausted in efforts to create 
| new enthusiasm and courage within the ranks of the 
salesmen. In most cases they have failed because 
there was nothing real or tangible to which a sales 
campaign could be tied. 





Directors of the Consolidated In- 
demnity of New York and the Guard- 
ian Casualty of Buffalo have sub- 
mitted a merger proposal to stock- 
holders of the two companies, who 
will meet October 3 to consider the 
proposition. 





In the insurance field contests have been staged 
with some temporary success and in instances the 
introduction of new policies has rekindled a spark 
of ambition, but in no case was the psychology of 
victory strong enough to turn back the psychology | i the preceding week, and 105,327 
of defeat. The task was simply too big for any o— cuuue ak er ake 
company, or cooperative group of companies within 
an industry, to accomplish. 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended on September 2 made a 
total of 666,652 cars, which was 34,- 
654 cars, or 5.5 per cent more than 





The Ace Mutual of Des Moines is 
organized to write all forms of auto- 
mobile insurance, by a group of local 
automobile dealers headed by Ray 
Dodge, president. 





The total market value of the 1555 
bond issues listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange was $35,218,429,936 
on September | (aggregate par 
value, $41,613,079,322), and the aver- 
ege price was $84.63, as com- 
pared with 1546 bond issued listed 
on August | with a total market value 
of $34,457,822,282 (aggregate par 
| value, $40,812,137,909), average 
price, $84.43. 


Now along comes the Government with the most 
stupendous sales campaign in history and every 
business unit can have a piece of it, gratis, for the 
asking. Agency managers possessed of vision that 
extends for even the slightest distance beyond the 
probiscus will be quick to come forward with com- 
pany sales drives keyed to the spirit and tempo of 
the NRA. It’s a natural for insurance. 





General Hugh S. Johnson, NRA 
administrator, approves the hours of | 
employment and wages provision of | 
the identical codes submitted by the | 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives. 





Lhe Spectator, September 14, 1933 








PER CENT OF TERMINATIONS BY SURRENDER TO MEAN POLICIES IN FORCE OF TWENTY-EIGHT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1913 TO 1932 
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; | | 
NAMES OF COMPANIES 1913) 1914/1915 1916 1917|1918,1919 1920) 1921/1922 1923) 1924 | 1925/1926 | 1927 1928}1929 1930 1931 1932) 1913 | 1918 | 1923 | 1928 | 1913 
| | to to to to t 
| | | 1917 | 1922 | 1927 | 1932 | 1932 
Aetna Life 2.55)2.68|2. 84/2. 68/2. 16)2. 28/1. 98)1.97/1.99)2.38)2.25|2.07/2. 16/2 12/2 01/2 23/2 70) 2 90| 3 79) 5 si 2 57 2.04 | 2.09 | 3.44 2.71 
Berkshire 1. 96/2. 14/2. 23/1. SO0)1.31/1. 16)1. 12)1.06)1.54)1. 61/1. 65/1. 82/2.04/1.96)2.11/2.02/2.25) 2.64) 3.07) 4 63 1.87 | 1.32 | 1.93 | 2.99 | 2.14 
Connecticut Genera }1. 19} 1. 73)2.00/1. 83/1. 41}1.40)1.68/1.53/1, 73/2. 28)2.34/2.34)2.64/2.57/2.56)2.77/2.92) 3.44) 3.92) 5.49) 1.68 | 1 77 | 2.50 | 3.71 | 2.78 
Connecticut Mutua }2.50)2.36/2.62|/2.00 1.67) 1.60)1.61)1.42)1.86/2. 16/1 91/1 88| 93/1 S4)1 96/2 13}2.01| 2.63) 3.45) 5 25) 2.21 | 1.75 1.91 | 3.13 | 2.38 
Equitable, New York 2 08}2 as $2)1.95/1.75/1.41)1.50)1.50/2.09/3.09)2.36)1.97)1 2 88/1.70)1.84)2.01) 2.39) 3.04) 4 . 2.04 1.96 | 1.90 | 2.83 | 2.30 
i A a ee Ge 
i quitable, Des Moines 1.04) 1.40)1.41/1.38)1.18/0.93/0. 73/0. 85/1. 11)1.65)1.64)1 ool 64/1.71/2.10 1.85)1 89} 2.19} 2.95) 6.68) 1.28 | 1.12 | 1.77 | 3.12} 2.11 
Guardian, New Yor 2.15)2.35/2.71/2.49/2.42)1.72)1.93|1.79}2.09)2. 96/2. 77)2.46/2. 24/2. 15/1. 79}1.80)2.03) 2.35) 3.29) 4.90) 2.42 2.08 | 2.26 | 2.97 | 2.58 
Home Life, N. ¥ 2 65)2 74/3 .04|2.78|2.35)2.22)2.17}2.02/2.25)2.82)2.00)1 83/1 $1/1.89}1.79}2.03/2.06) 2 51) 2.98) 4.71) 2.70 | 2.31 | 1.86 | 2.85 | 2.43 
John Hancock | 1.78) 1. 84/2. 10/1.76)1.38)1.12)0.87)0. 84)1.17)1,69)1. 74/1. 73)1. 96/2. 12/2.39 2.49|2.64 2.93) 3.60) 5.21) 1.77 | 1.19 | 2.02 | 3.43 | 2.44 
Manhattan Life ° 07/3. 16/3 .75)/3 55/3 83/2.59)2.61/2 25/2 58/3 mi T oT 47/3 .47/2.68/2.50)2.42) 2.88) 3.63) 6.98) 3.47 | 2.77 | 3.44 3.65 | 3.34 
} | | } 
Massachusetts Mutual } 1.78) 1.96)2.05/1.90)1 solt 41/1. 28)1.27)1.48)1.77)1.85/2. 02/2. 13}2. 19/2.32/2.31/2.56] 2.90) 3.29) 4.77) 1.89 | 1.59 | 2.12 | 3.20 | 2.40 
Metropolitan 3.30]2.69|2. 73 1.63)1.27|1.20/0.99/0 97/1. 11|1.75|1.65|1.64)1.76|2.00/2.20/2.20|2.23| 2.75] 3.55) 5.01] 2.21 | 1.23 | 1-87 | 3.22 | 2.28 
Mutual Benefit, N. J }1.34)1.52/1.60 1.25/1.01/0.90/0.89/0. 82) 1. 13)1.27)1.24)1.36)1.40)1. 61/1. 60)1.82)/2.08) 2.55) 3.04) 4 69) 1.34] 1.08 | 1.45 | 2.59 1.78 
Mutual, New York }2.25)2.73/2.75|2.47/2 1711 77|2.00)2.48/2.78)2.72\2.63)2.73/2.34)1 a 78/1.68)1.74| 1.86} 2.48) 4 “ 2.47 | 2.38 | 2.25 | 2.49 | 2.39 
| | | | | | | | 
National Life, Vt ly 68) 1.76/2.01)1.79)1.41)1.22)1 ath 07}1.20)1.54/1.69)1.66)1.71)1 65/2 14/2.06/1.99] 2.57) 3.48) 5.11) 1.82) 1.28] 1.78 | 3.04] 2.07 
New England 1. 14) 1.22) 1.43/1.30)1. 06/0. 91/0. 90/0. 96/0. 96/1. 26/1 .33)1.59)1.63)1 58}1.55/1.36)1.47) 1.79) 2.38] 3.81) 1.22 | 0.98 | 1.54 2.19 | 1.61 
New York 1 66)1 69/1. 75/1. 77/1.50/1.35)1.49/1.32/1.62)1.74/1.78)1.60)1.47/1.39)1.38)1.44]1.59] 1.88) 2.41] 4.01) 1.67 | 1.52) 1.51 | 2.30] 1.82 
Northwestern Mutua 1.86] 1.89/1.97/1.62)1.220.99/0. 92/0. 81/1.07/1.24)1. 16/1. 16/1. 11)1.11)1.24]1.23]/1.31) 1.47] 1 95) 3.26) 1.67 | 1.01 | 1.16 | 1.82] 1.44 
Pacific Mutual 1 982 01/2.36)2.22)1.94)1.42)1.10)1.01}1.29)1.91/2.05/2.12)2 me 36/2.32/2.28/2.48) 2.80) 3.22) 5.40) 2.10 | 1.52 | 2.23 | 3.24] 2.49 
} | | | | 
Penn Mutual 1. 84)2.01)2.24/1.55)1.32)1.13 1. 11/1. 20)1.46)1.61)2. 19}1.79)1. 64/1. 66/1.56/1.70)1.92 ape 3.77] 1.77 | 1.32 | 1.78 | 2.51 | 1.93 
Phoenix Mutua 1.52) 1.75) 1.82/1.65/1.28)1.09)1.22)1.13)1.39)1. 67/1. 78) 1.89)1.97/2. 15)2.35/2.38 2.32) 2.54) 2.04] 4.48) 1.60 | 1.32 | 2.04 | 2.92] 2.41 
Provident Mutual 2.05/2. 40/2. 76/2. 70/2. 13)1. 75/1. 81/1. 89/1. 93/2. 56/2. 34/2.38/2.49/2. 64/3 .11/3.23)3.30) 3.88) 4.70) 6.55) 2.41 | 2.02 | 2.61 | 4.34 | 2.97 
Prudential 11.37) 1. 62/1. 71)1.22/0. 77/0. 58/0. 61/0.67/0. 77/0.92)0.81/0. 84/0. 87/0.92)}1.06/1.16)1.27| 1.55) 1.80) 2.75) 1.30 | 0.73 0.92 | 1.77 | 1.30 
State Mutual . }1.59)1.57)1.64)1.57)1 1.30/1.23)1.10)1.42)1.50)1.46)1 62)! 61/1.39 1.43/1.43 1.55) 2.01) 2.54) 3.76) 1.59 | 1.32 | 1.50 | 2.27] 1.7) 
| | | | | | 
Travelers |1.58/1.74/2.34/1.81/1.26/1.1111.0810.80]1.3311 89|3.17|3.63| 4.32] 5.25] 7.07] 1.72] 1.29 | 2.39 | 4.66 | 3.22 
Union Central 1.69) 1.902.31/2.32.2.36 1.77)1.54.1.42)1.55)1 22)2.46] 2.95) 3.79) 8.44) 2.13 | 1.60 | 2.07 | 3.94] 2.58 
Union Mutual, Me 1.85) 2.07/2.92/2.91/2.65/2.48)2.82)|2.87/2.52/2 58/1.74| 2.01) 2.56) 4.49) 2.48 | 2.68 | 2.15 | 2.44) 2.43 
United States 2.42)3.46 4.52)4.56.4.514.38/4.06 3.49/4.21/4 50)1.69) 1.65) 2 06| 3.97) 3.88 | 4.07 2.22 | 1.96 | 2.95 
ont at act scare [ ns sat sts wires wishes Rektet Rates ented Retest Beata Senet Bataan’ Poten 
Average (28 companies 2.04 2.08 2.21/1. 801.48 1.25)1.30,1.19)1.42)1.79)1.70)1.67)1 67/1 73/1 ss ae 1.99 2.35) 2 93) 4.40) 1.90 | 1.41 1.7 2.76 | 2.08 
| | | | | ' 
The Fortune Builder investors face a further contingent liability if uninsurability increases rapidly. The cash 


(Concluded from page 7) 


accountant’s amalgamated balance 
I wanted to look myself in the 
face. I put down the expenses that 
had or should have been charged to me 
to date. It cost you and Mother at 
least eight thousand dollars to get me 
up to the door of the university, and 
another three to see me through. Right- 
ly you should be entitled to a return 
of six per cent on that investment, and 
to have some kind of collateral besides 
skin and bones. It was because of Slim 
Sellers, that I got to thinking. The 
fraternity boys brought him here after 
he died and it cost forty of us fifty 
dollars apiece—and we were glad we 
were able to do it for him. But—wWell, 
I figure that if I had about fifteen 
thousand bucks, I’d be about even with 
the board—and ready to start. How 
does it look to you Dad?” “Somebody 
has been trying to argue you into some- 
thing, I can see that—but what it is I 
don’t know, I’m sure. Better be care- 
ful and watch your step, son.” 


scheme. 


= = 7 


VERY honest man, young or old, ardently 

wishes to free himself from today's fi- 
nancial bond, whether actual or implied. He 
would like to repay those to whom he is in- 
debted, and if he thinks of it at all, would 
like to have resources so that, should any- 
thing happen to him, there would be no 
“passing of the hat" or further expenses on 
the part of those who are near to him. A 
“consolidated balance sheet" such as Ray- 
mond made, would reveal to many a young 
man, the fact that there has been a consider- 
able amount invested in him, and that the 


emergencies should occur. Naturally, such 
facts are not pleasing, and any plan which 
changes that complexion of things, if in his 
power, is welcome. 


Raymond was talking to his father 
again. “I know that you are dead set 
against installment buying, Dad; I 
know that when you bought your first 
car, as you have told me so often, you 
waited until you had the cash in hand 
to -_pay for it. It’s almost a phobia 
with you—at least a complex—and in 
some ways I agree with you. It is 
pretty fine to be able to ship some 
money ahead for use when it is surely 
going to be needed. I am going to do 
just that. If I ever get married I am 
going to be somewhere nearly set so 
that financial worries are not going to 
get my goat. I am going to try to send 
some money ahead to do some of the 
things I may want to do sometime— 
take a trip around the world, or go into 
some kind of business, or to use years 
and years from now when I want to 
quit work. Your ideas and mine aren’t 
so different, Dad. Now let me tell you 
about this investment of mind which 
is so much more of a bargain than you 
would be able to buy. It is life in- 
surance!” “Oh” was all his father 
could manage to reply. 

* ¢ * 

AYMOND'S investment was exactly as he 

told his father. At his age, the deposit 
cost was approximately one-third what his 
father would have had to pay. Further, it in- 
sured his being able to have insurance when 


needs for protection came—an important 
point, for as men grow older the curve of 


values of the insurance, built by deposits 








plus compound interest, created a growing 
thrift and retirement fund. Raymond's estate 
was created at once as if by magic and not 
by slow and painful accumulation. A practic- 
able and easy savings plan was given him— 
one with more demand to maintain than mere 
resolution. His obligations, real and implied, 
were funded. Another advantage—when op- 
portunities open to young men in business, 
a life insurance plan is often looked upon as 
a certificate implying good sense and good 
character. The false, die-to-win conception 
of insurance had no weight with Raymond, nor 
does it with other smart young men who really 
study such a program. Altogether it seemed 
ideally suited to meet Raymond's needs— 
and so it has seemed to thousands of other 
young men, before and since. And usually 
Dad is glad to approve! 


Harry Knowles had his nose glued 
to the plate glass window of the City 
Auto Agency. He could not drag him- 
self away. Already he knew more about 
that coupe than the best salesman on 
the city agency force, and how he 
longed to be on the road with it, per- 
haps—more than perhaps—with a cer- 
tain somebody at his side. But it 
seemed almost impossible of financing. 
The down payment alone was two hun- 
dred and twenty-four dollars. Then 
there would be the payments, and the 
initial extra expense, and the upkeep. 
Damn! It was out of the question. 
But maybe in four months he could 
make it, by frugal and painful self- 
denial. He would see. 

x * * 
|F @ young man wants something intensely 


enough, and it is at all within the possible 
range of his acquisition, try and stop him ! 


The Spectator, September 14, 1933 
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OF TERMINATIONS BY LAPSE TO MEAN POLICIES IN FORCE OF TWENTY-EIGHT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1913 TO 1932, INCLUSIVE 


AVERAGES 





1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925) 1926, 1927|1928,1929) 1930 1931, 1932) 191 1918 | 1923 1928 | 1913 
re te . t t 

1917 1922 | 1927 1932 | 1932 

37\2.42/2.73\2.24|2. 86)4.72/3.88)3.2914.58|5.79'7.38|7.19|6.08)5.57| 5.77] 5.38) 5.76) 2.41 3.37 | 5.80 | 5.71 | 5.26 
20) 1. 29)1. 12/0. 92/1. 69/2. 16|1.97)1.71|1.87|2.40'2. 60}2.69}2.66/2.83) 2.68) 2.89) 3.32) 1.22 | 1.66 | 2.28 | 2.83 | 2.17 
88|2.75|2.79|2.463.23/4.80\2.21/4.55)4.90)5.49\5.82\6. 62/5 45/5 32) 5.92) 5.49) 5.95) 3.09 3.14 | 5.33 | 5.51 | 4.77 
20/2 23/2. 25|1.86|2.7813.57|2.96)2. 70/2. 94/3. 12\3. 13/2. 95|2. 88/2. 87| 2.98) 3.08} 3.19) 2.22 | 2.74] 2.98 | 3.00 | 2.80 
35/2.43)2.50)2.19|3.10'4.60\3 83\3.44/3. 86/3 TT 15/4. 16|3.74/3.44| 4.08) 4.10) 4.24) 2.47 | 3.33 | 3.88 | 3.97 | 3.59 

| 
3\4.32/4.36/3.26)3.78/4.95'5. 11/3. 73/3. 74/3.17/3 53/3 .64/3.47|3.05) 3.11) 3.32 66| 4.32 | 4.45 | 3.56 | 2.46 | 3.56 
46)2.98|2.87|2.63)3.03)4.55/4.10)3.10)3.44|3.76)3.74|3.62|3.24)3. 16) 3.64) 3.33) 3.89) 2.96 | 3.42 | 3 54 3.51 3.49 
14/2. 84/3 42/2. 72|3.84/4.91/2.97|2 22/2. 44/2. 47/2. 72\3.06/2.94/2.24) 3.06) 2.88) 2.84) 3.11 | 3.60 | 2.60 | 2.79 | 2.92 
38\3.70)3.6514.0614.48)5.50/4.08/3 68/4. 46/3. 61/3.48/3.47|3. 163.42) 4.16) 4.53) 5.66) 3.8 4.43 | 3.72 | 4.24 | 4.02 
69) 2.72|2.29)1.78)2.83|7.24/5.67/3.47/4.24/4.32\3.94/3.10)3.46/4.94) 5.59) 7.79) 3.92) 3.49 wai 82 | 5.18 | 4.15 
| | | 

76) 1.62) 1.82) 1.13) 1.81)2.43) 1.85) 1.66) 1.82)1.82)1.72|1.70)1.64)1.60) 2.00) 1.91) 2.14) 1.81 | 1.77 | 1.74 1.86 | 1.80 
40) 4.58)5.24/5.30)5.80)9.39/6.92)4.71/5.24/3.54/3.71/4.15)3.99)4.21| 5.51) 6.07) 7.29) 5.84 | 6.65 4.24 | 5.51 | 5.46 
07/1.00)0. 83/0.60/0. 80/0. 99/0. 87/0.76/0. 83/0. 85)0. 8010. 73}0.66/0.64) 0.85) 0.83) 0.89) 1.07 | 0.87 | 0.79 | 0.71 | 0.54 
87| 1, 82/2.58'1.44/1.91/3.42/2 35)2.32/2.58/2.49|/2.46)2 41/2. 13)1.92) 2.25] 2.48) 2.52) 2.02 | 2.23 | 2.45 | 2.30 | 2.27 
91/1. 69) 1.56) 1.10) 1.69)3.18)2.48)1.96)1.83)2 11/1 93/2.01/1.93)1.84| 1.99) 1.70) 2.07) 2.09 | 2.06 | 1.97 | 1.90 | 1.97 
68| 1. 78}1.95)1.35)1.76!3.09)2.02)1.60)1_81/1.57)1.60)1.55)1.40)1.39} 1.57) 1.19) 1.56) 1.82 | 2.06 | 1.67 | 1.42 | 1.56 
04/2. 12)2.43|2. 20/2. 72/3.78|3.19|2.77\3.17|3.23)3.44|3.54|3.27/3.43) 3.36) 3.54) 3.58) 2.17 | 2.91 | 3.25 | 3.44 | 3.14 
45) 1. 23/1.25)0.83) 1.27) 1.92)1.44)1.30)1.37)1.30)1.27|1.20)1.17)1.18) 1.37) 1.49) 1.67) 1.50 | 1.36 | 1.29 | 1.38 | 1.36 
35) 2.05) 1. 18)1.81)2.28/4.27/4. 18|3.08'3.98/3.83'3.67|/3.45)/2.91/2.64) 3.37) 3.31) 3.41) 2.08 | 3.12 | 3.61 | 3.13 | 3.24 
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nn Banks was good and mad. He thirties over in the mold of 1892. Well I fies viewpoint of twenty never was and 
just told Uncle Stephen where to he would show them. if he got that never can be the viewpoint of fifty or 
g fF at. The tight-fisted old joy raise next month, he would move over sixty. The youth feels himself caught in a 
There wasn’t a reason in the to the college club and leave them flat. vo'ce of circumstance, against which he strug- 
i why he should not have the car. Relatives are too nosey anyway. John gles in vain. Of course he wants to save 
. oe ge ; a8 ~ : a money. Of course he wants to get ahead. 
I uld just sit in the garage anyway. glanced ruefully at his capital—four . 
J saa } . But why are people always lecturing and har- 
ist because he claimed to have any dollar bills and some change. Well, ; : 
; , h ld d k anguing the young man because he wants his 
, times w he was v -as_ «tthe Ss > © ras te ce j : : : 
g times when he was young, was th best e could do was to take in own experiences and his own adventuring? 
reason to try to make the nineteen a movie. Gosh, what a world. lt is hard, indeed, for him to see. 
LA ; Vor % l4 ] 33 
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OTEWORTHY for its 
cation and its beauty of 
against a rolling landscape, the 

home office of the Pilot Life Insurance 
Company, seven miles west of Greens- 
boro, N. C., was designed with the 
health of the staff paramount in mind. 
Consisting of three large separate 
buildings, connected by covered ar- 
cades, this plant was created in a modi- 
fied colonial design by dZantzinger, 
Borie, and Medary of Philadelphia, and 
its execution has won the praises of 
from states of the 


visitors many 


Union. 
Extensive Grounds 

Oversize brick, of the true colonial 
pattern, with Indiana lime- 
stone in achieving a simplicity, dignity, 
and charm that blends with the 182 
acres of landscaped grounds surround- 
ing the plant that faces upon Highway 


combine 


N. C. 10, the “Main Street” of North 
Carolina. 
Under the skilled hands of R. B. 


Cridland, Philadelphia landscape archi- 
tect, indigenous plants have been com- 
bined pleasingly with imported orna- 
mental shrubs. In addition to wide, 
spacious lawns, model tennis and cro- 
quet courts, and a large baseball dia- 
mond afford ample opportunity for 
after-hours recreation. Interest in such 
sports is constantly stimulated. 

This exterior health feature is 
greatly aided within doors by means of 
a blower system sending fresh air into 
every office space winter and summer; 
by means of special glass in all offices, 
permitting the passage of the health- 
giving ultra-violet rays of the sun; and 
by an ample supply of naturally cold 
mineral-free drinking water available 
at fountains throughout the entire 
plant, pumped from the 339 foot driven 
well on the grounds. In addition, 
Greensboro city water is available for 
emergencies which so far have not been 
encountered. 

Another health feature is the com- 
pany-operated cafeteria occupying the 
ground floor of the eastern building. 
Here the noon meal is served at cost 
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under an honor system believed to be 
unique, in that no cashier supervises 
the meals. Each staff member signs 
a priced menu slip and files it upon 
leaving the cafeteria. The total is de- 
ducted monthly from pay checks. 

In line with this honor system the 
company has operated throughout its 
entire 30 years without the use of a 
single time clock. Staff members who 
show a fine record for promptness and 
continuous attendance over a given pe- 
riod are awarded an honor day off with 
pay. Each member reports to depart- 
ment heads each tardy or absence im- 
mediately after it occurs. 


Recreation Facilities 


This same building houses attractive 
recreation and smoking rooms, a train- 
ing school room for new agents, and a 
spacious auditorium equipped with 
model stage for entertainments. 

The use of a novel pattern in the 
interior woodwork finish has always 
drawn favorable comment. This effect 
was secured by using birch pannelling, 
sawed across the grain and laid in 
diamond pattern. 





The gray-green slate roofs harmon- 
ize well with the rest of the buildings 
and their rustic background. This slate 
is of the non-fading type and came 
from the same quarries from which 
was secured the slate used upon fa- 
mous “Monticello,” the homestead of 
Thomas Jefferson, in Virginia. 

Floodlighting the buildings at night 
gives a beautiful effect as seen from 
the main highway. The company name 
appears upon the lawn in large stone 
letters, also floodlighted. 


Ideal Health Conditions 


Proof that such ideal office surround- 
ings are conducive to better health 
seems apparent in the health record of 
the staff. Although the staff as a 
whole established a favorable health 
record in the old downtown location, 
having an average of but 7.5 days loss 
of time per year, this total dropped to 
5.7 in the new home office—2.6 days 
loss on the average per man, and 7.6 
days loss of time yearly per woman. 

The central building of the group is 
named Fackler, in honor of David 
Parks Fackler, noted consulting actuary 
who recently died in the North, and 


who was the Pilot’s first actuary. The 
eastern building, housing the com- 
pany’s industrial department, was 


named Mebane in honor of Cummins 
Mebane, who for years until the time 
of his death headed the four fire insur- 
ance companies then operated in con- 
nection with the life companies. 

Transportation for the staff to and 
from Greensboro has been arranged at 
street-car fare prices by means of big 
passenger busses and in the private 
cars of other staff members. 


American Central Life 
Reports Record Month 


The American Central Life of In- 
dianapolis reports August as the best 
month of the year to date on the basis 
of volume of new insurance written. 
May total production, the best previous 
month for 1933, was exceeded by 15 
per cent. 


The Spectator, September 14, 1933 
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General American Life 
Commences Operations 


New Company Headed by Wal- 
ter W. Head and David M. 
Milton to Retain Many of 
Mo. State Life Personnel. 


The General American Life Insur- 
ance Co., a $2,000,000 Missouri corpo- 
ration, began business in the old quar- 
ters of the Missouri State Life Insur- 
ance Co. at 1501 Locust Street, St. 
Louis, Mo., on the morning of Friday, 
Sept. 8, with Walter W. Head of New 
York, former president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, as president, 
and with many of the practical insur- 
ance executives of the old company 
among its official personnel. 

Circuit Judge Henry Hamilton of 
St. Louis late on the afternoon of Sept. 
7 approved of the purchase agreement 
between Robert Emmet O’Malley, state 
superintendent of insurance for Mis- 
souri, and the General American Life 
Insurance Co., under which the latter 
concern took over the assets and insur- 
ance of the Missouri State Life In- 
surance Co. under the restrictions im- 
posed by the contract and authorized 
Superintendent O’Malley to conclude 
the sale and sign the necessary papers 
in connection therewith. 

Under the contract of sale the new 
company pays State Superintendent 
of Insurance O’Malley $100,000 imme- 
diately for the account of the Missouri 
State Life and also to hereafter pay 
to or as directed by the superintendent 
of insurance, such additional sums, if 
any, as may be necessary to pay the 
following items: All expenses of clos- 
ing the business and disposing of the 
assets of the old company; all lawful 
taxes and debts due the United States, 
the various states, counties and munici- 
palities; death losses and matured pol- 
icy claims matured and due and pay- 
able on or before the 28th day of 
August, 1932, as and when the same 
become due and payable according to 
terms of the policies; wages and sala- 
ries due to employees of the old com- 
pany for services prior to Aug. 29, 
1933; all valid claims of secured credit- 
ors to the extent of the value of their 
security, and 50 per cent of all other 
claims against the old company, includ- 
ing deficiency claims of secured credit- 


Lhe Spectator, September 14, 1933 


Policy Restrictions Lifted 


Restrictions on policy loans and sur- 
render values under life insurance con- 
tracts and annuities imposed by the 
New York Insurance Department on 
March 9th, 1933 and modified from 
time to time thereafter have been with- 
drawn by ruling of the New York De- 
partment effective September 9th, 1933 
for the reason that the conditions that 
necessitated the limitation have now 
passed. 

Commissioner Howard P. Dunham, 
of Connecticut, abrogated emergency 
rules and regulations for that state 
simultaneously with the action of New 
York state, while the commissioners of 
New Jersey and Nebraska followed 
suit early this week. Massachusetts is 
expected to lift all restrictions in the 
near future. The restrictions were 
lifted in Maryland two weeks ago. 








ors, provided, however, the new company 
will not be obligated to pay anything to 
such general creditors prior to Dec. 
31, 1934. 

The policyholders of the old company 
have the privilege of continuing their 
insurance or exercising their rights as 
a general creditor to the extent of 50 
per cent of the present cash value of 
their policies, less any obligation they 
may owe the company. 

A moratorium until Sept. 1, 1936, is 
declared, and this suspension of the 

(Concluded on page 33) 





WALTER W. HEAD 


President, General American Life 


New York Tax Bill May 


Prove Unconstitutional 


Insurance Companies Protest; Bill 
Considered Unequitable and 
Confiscatory Levy on Capital; 
Measure Not Yet Official 


NEw York, N. Y., Sept. 13—With the 
enactment of the New York City 
emergency tax bill sponsored by Samuel 
Untermeyer, assured attention was 
focused on the possibility of the fire 
and life companies and other interests 
affected by the measure resorting to 
legal action in the fight to prevent the 
enforcement of what they consider a 
confiscatory capital levy. 

A week will have elapsed before the 
measure receives the signature of 
Mayor John P. O’Brien and during that 
time developments may occur which 
would change the picture considerably. 
It is possible that amendments may be 
made to the bill which would make it 
slightly less objectionable to the insur- 
ance interests. 

Some observers saw grounds for legal 
protest in the character of the enabling 
act of the New York State Legislature 
which gives the city the power to levy 
this particular tax. The bill was passed 
in the recent emergency session of the 
Legislature and gave to cities of over 
one million population the power to levy 
taxes for the exclusive purpose of un- 
employment relief. The New York 
constitution requires that legislation 
which affects a single city must be 
passed by at least a two-thirds majority. 
The bill in question was passed by no 
such majority and since New York City 
is the only city within the state that has 
a population of one million or more 
there is a considerable body of opinion 
which holds that the bill is unconstitu- 
tional. 

Though there is a strong possibility 
that a legal battle may be waged along 
this line any prediction as to what 
course the fire and life insurance inter- 
ests will take must await the presenta- 
tion of the tax bill in its final form and 
the consideration thereof. 

The text of the so-called Untermeyer 
tax bill as it relates to fire and life 
insurance companies is, in part, as 
follows: 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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Life Insurance as 
Tangible Property 


In an interesting and instructive talk 
before a member agency of the Phila- 
delphia Life Underwriters Association, 
Charles F. Merz, executive secretary of 
that organization, discussed “Life In- 
surance as Property.” He stressed the 
fact that men and women too often 
think and talk in lump sums of worth 
rather than income value of their prop- 
erty. In England a man is worth so 
much a year; here it is fifty thousand, 
or one hundred thousand. And very 
often the lump sum may have a negli- 
gible earning capacity. Applying the 
property idea to life insurance, he said: 
“A life insurance policy is a certificate 
of ownership in a certain share of many 
and diverse forms of property in which 
the life insurance company has _ in- 
vested its premiums. That property, in 
itself, may be different in no sense from 
the held by the individual 
who judiciously invests his money. Both 
the company and the individual may 
own the same issue of security; both 
may hold mortgages on similar real es- 
tate; and in many cases, the property 
of the individual investor may be al- 
identical with that of the com- 


property 


most 
pany. 

“Relative values of the properties in 
question are, of course, another matter 

a house of another color-—or as the 
French say: ‘That is another pair of 
cuffs.’ There is a marked difference 
in the value of property represented by 
a life insurance contract and the value 
of property held by an individual. That 
difference—that very decided differ- 
ence—is due to the diversification and 
management possible to the company 
and impossible to the individual. The 
substance of the property involved may 
be identical, but the past few years have 
demonstrated the tremendous advantage 
in favor of life insurance property 
values.” 


Reliance Life Analyzes 
Policy Trend for Month 

A breakdown of applications for the 
month of July, as shown in the August 
number of the Reliance Bulletin, show: 
a marked improvement in business gen- 
erally, with certain lines and profes- 
sions leading in the recovery march. 
The record of insurance applications 
shows that in 11 classifications the vol- 
ume exceeded $100,000, and the vol- 
ume in most classifications showed an 
upward trend as compared with other 
months. In five classifications, the vol- 
ume was more than $200,000. 


Marked gains, compared with June, 
are shown in the classifications of in- 
farmers, ranchers, 


surance agents; 
planters; students, attorneys; mer- 
chants; brokers; real estate dealers 


and employees; factory employees; 


automobile dealers and salesmen; res- 


taurant managers and employees; 
state, county and city employees; rail- 
road employees; steel workers and mill 
employees, and architects and drafts- 
men. 

Executives and managers continued 


to lead in volume and average applica- 
tion. Housewives continued as_ the 
largest number of applications and 
the lowest average of the 30 classifica- 
tions in the cross-section of Reliance 
July applications which accompanies 
this article. 

There were 231 applications for ju- 
venile insurance totaling $307,512, and 
averaging $1,331. Deducting this low 
average insurance, there were 1352 ap- 
plications for $3,845,714, averaging 
$2,844. 
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Boubters Are Hewer 


The ranks of the skeptics who ques- 
tion the necessity for adequate life 
insurance for a family provider have 
certainly decreased. 


Many such doubters have, 
through adversity, them- 
selves experienced the 
same discouragements 
and heartaches to which 
the wives and children of 
uninsured men almost in- 
variably fall heir. 


There should be little difh- 
culty in convincing them 
of the duty that is plainly 
theirs—the protection of 
their dependents. 


EVERY 
PRESSION period for penniless women 


Susuranre Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


DE- 


year 1s a 


Che Prudential 
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Foreign Life Companies 
Report For Last Year 


The number of new life insurance 
policies in Czechoslovakia in May was 


12,125, valued at Ke 167,178,000, as 
compared with 12,179 in April, and 
9181 in May, 1932; there were 4411 


policy loans, valued at Ke 14,744,000, 
as against 3997 and Ke 11,134,000 in 
April and 3444 and Ke 11,914,000 a 
year ago. The number of repurchased 
policies was 2649 with a total value of 


ye Ge, 


and Ke 6,275,000 a month ago, and 
2030 and Ke 4,382,000 a year ago. 
For the first time since the war, 


French life insurance declined in 1932. 
Thirty-seven companies reported a 
total production of Fres. 7,680,000,000, 
as against 8,191,000,000 for the previ- 
ous year. The general economic decline, 
hesitation on the part of the public to 
pay hard cash for insurance, and finally 
competition with State insurance insti- 
tutions were held responsible. 


The 1932 reports of the eight life- 


Showing Ted M. 
Simmons __(left}, 
manager United 
States agncies of 
the Pan-American 
Life, congratu- 
lating Crawford 
H. Ellis, pres i- 
dent of the com- 
pany, upon his 
birthday when 
fieldmen shower- 
ed Mr. Ellis with 
congratu- 
latory telegrams 
and applications 
totaling over $2,- 
300,000. 


insurance companies in Switzerland 
show an all-around gain. 
balances rose from Fres. 1,643,000,000 
to 1,808,000,000; their own funds in- 
creased from F res. 24,700,000 to 28,- 
600,000, capital from Fres. 1,315,000,- 
000 to 1,457,000,000, and reserves from 
Fres. 148,000,000 to 164,000,000. 











For Over 82 Years 


In 1851 the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual issued its first policy. From 
that day to this its constant en- 
deavor has been to furnish the 
best possible life insurance ser- 
vice at the lowest possible cost. 
That it has been successful is 
shown by the enviable reputa- 
tion which the company enjoys 
among those who buy insurance 
and among those who sell it. 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars of 
Insurance in Force 
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YOUR FUTURE 


ARE YOU QUALIFIED 
for an 


ATTRACTIVE GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITY? 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Opposite Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOOKING FORWARD 





Combined | 

















AS | LIVE 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


IDDEN away between Justice of 
the Peace Muller (Hoboken 


| 3-2404) and the various Mexican law- 


yers who promise to advise on all mat- 
ters of Mexican law in the strictest 


| confidence, the Public Notices column 
| of the New York Herald Tribune car- 


some of the most intriguing 
That bit heading the list for 


ries 
items. 


| the past several days, for example: 


“F. P—1 DOES NOT ANSWER. 
Must act quickly.” Doesn’t that make 
you feel as if something ought to be 
done about it? Many of the notices 
are regulars, including a_ perennial 
search for missing heirs. 

HILE my perusal of this section 

of the paper has thus far brought 
no monetary reward, the diversion has 
been of a high standard. The para- 
graphs in which tradesmen are warned 
against extending credit to Mrs. So- 
and-so on account of she had left Mr. 
bed and board aren’t as 
they formerly were—the 
suppose—but you can 
still find gentlemen driving to Cali- 
fornia or Florida who will take you 
along on a dutch treat basis and Rose 
is still offered full forgiveness on con- 
dition she return home at once. And 
changing times brings new blood into 
the column. Take “Nudist,” for in- 
stance. There is one to make you sit 
up and take notice. “Group invites 
cultured men and women,” I read 
avidly, assuring myself that I 
qualify thus far, “to Thursday even- 
ing meetings.” Then the address was 
given as Steinway Hall instead of 
Sunnybrook Farm, near Yonkers, as 
might have been more in keeping with 
the spirit of the thing. And reading be- 
tween the lines I could detect a seventy- 
five cent or a dollar ticket looming in 
the near background. 


So-and-so’s 
common as 
depression, I 





could 


x 2 


NOTHER new type of ad caught 
my eye after dismissing the back- 
to-nature item and it concerned noth- 
ing less than life insurance itself. 
“Was life insurance ever refused you?” 


| the piece read, and continued, “If in- 


terested in securing some perhaps I 
can help you.” I wonder how many 
New York managers and_ general 
agents, who are well aware that there 


| have been instances in which persons 


were refused life insurance, wrote to 
R-9 inquiring how it might be arranged. 
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Life Advertisers Ass'n 
Ready for Chicago Meet 


Economical and Effective Advertising 
Theme of Convention; Edgewater 
Beach Is Headquarters 


chair- 
able 


Seneca M. Gamble, program 
staff of 
leaders for 
the Chicago conference of Life Ad- 
Association. The theme of 


be Economical and 


enlisted a 
and 


man, has 
speakers discussion 
vertisers 
the convention will 
Effectual Advertising of life insurance. 
Problems confronting Ordinary, Indus- 
trial, and Health and Accident compa- 
nies, and given a 
thorough-going analysis. Governmental 
and economic circumstances essentially 
effect the institution of insurance. Ad- 
vertising and conservation directors 
shoulder vital responsibilities in leading 
the business onward, to continue as the 
business on earth. The coming 
convention is therefore not only in- 
dispensable but of unprecedented im- 
It will be attended by many 
company officials, as well as by men 
and women charged directly with ad- 
vertising and conservation duties. 

In commenting on the subjects tc be 
discussed, Seneca Gamble says: “More 
than life insurance companies 
need to be constantly alert in all phases 


will be presented 


best 


portance. 


ever, 


of our business. Recruiting agents, 
teaching them and keeping them in- 
spired, are the ribs of the American 


Selling new business is 
Keeping 
necessity 


agency plan. 
the first step toward income. 
the public of the 
of life insurance, and continuing busi- 
ness in force, are the cornerstone and 
bulwark of each company and of the 
institution as an enduring entity. I 
have taken thought of these facts, in 
making the program. The sterling 
worth of those who have responded to 
the call to serve as speakers and dis- 
cussion leaders, supports my belief that 


conscious 


this will be a thoroughly interesting 
and beneficial conference. Many let- 
ters: have come to me, commenting 


favorably on the line-up, and express- 
ing determination to attend.” 

J. A. Young of Monarch Life, who 
is in charge of the exhibition of ad- 
vertising and conservation material, re- 
ports that more displays have been 
received, than for earlier conferences. 
Suitable trophies will be awarded, 
based on excellence and proved effec- 
tiveness of the printed matter. Trade 
paper representatives will be much in- 
terested, as the exhibition will include 
many pieces used in their publications. 


The Michigan Room of Edgewater 
Beach Hotel will be a busy center Sept. 
25, 26, 27. Morning sessions will begin 
at 9 o’clock and adjourn at noon. After- 
noon meetings will run from 1:30 un- 
til 4 Visits to the Century 
of Progress International Exposition 
can be made in leisure hours when the 
sunshine is not too intense. Each dele- 
gate is expected to be punctual in at- 
tending all meetings. 


o'clock. 


Thurman Touring Middle West 

Oliver Thurman, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies, the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Co., left 
Newark Wednesday to visit fourteen 
agencies in the South and Middle West 
and is expected to return the end of 
next month. His itinerary includes the 
company’s agencies at Lexington, Ky., 
Indianapolis, Chicago, Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, Sioux Falls, S. D., ete. 

















as simple 








..... make SALES 
| PROBLEMS as easy 


tion if coupled with a 
willingness to pay the 
price of success in | 


consistent hard work 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Saint Paul, 


multiplica- 





Minnesota 
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Advertising Conference to 
Meet at Briarcliff Manor 


New York Resort to Be Scene of the 
Eleventh Annual Meeting Monday 
and Tuesday, Sept. 25-26 


The eleventh annual meeting of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference, 
which is to be held at Briarcliff Manor, 
N. Y., on Sept. 25 and 26, will follow 
an intensively interesting program, 
both days to be occupied sole'y by 
pertinent conference matters. The fol- 

wing program has been announced 
by Arthur A. Fisk of the Prudential, 
chairman of program committe. With 
the exception of group meetings on 
Tuesday afternoon, all meetings will 
be joint sessions and will be attended 

both the Life and the Fire and 
Casualty Groups. 

The opening session will be held on 
Monday morning, Sept. 25, Stanley F. 
Withe of the Aetna Casualty and Sure- 
ty, and president of the conference, 
presiding. At this session will be 
presented the president’s report and the 
eports of the secretary and treasurer, 
y F. P. Ward, executive secretary, 
and Arthur H. Reddall of the Equitable 
Life, respectively. The reports of the 

llowing committee chairmen will also 
be heard: 

R. G. Richards of the Atlantic Life, 
Frontier Safety Committee. 

Henry H. Putnam of the John Han- 

k Life, Standards of Practice Com- 
nittee. 

Harry A. Warner of the Maryland 
Casualty, Safety Committee. 

Frank J. Price, Jr., of the Pruden- 
tial, Constitution Committee. 

The first afternoon session, with 
Henry H. Putnam of the John Hancock 
presiding, will be devoted to a number 
f addresses, to be followed by a gen- 
eral discussion. At five o’clock the 
second business session will be called 
by President Withe for the purpose of 
adopting a new constitution and elect- 
ing new officers for the coming year. 
This session will be followed by an in- 
formal dinner in the grill. 

The speaking program will be re- 
sumed on Tuesday morning, each ad- 
dress being followed by an open forum 
discussion. At noon, each group will 
meet, as a unit, for a buffet luncheon, 
after which there will be round-table 
discussions by each group of subjects 
f specialized interest to that group, 

E. D. Benedict of the Metropolitan 
presiding over the Life Group and C. 
A. Palmer of the Insurance Company 

North America and vice-president 
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of the conference presiding over the 
Fire and Casualty Group. 

Group business and the reports of 
group chairmen will be brought up at 
this time. The meeting of the new 
executive committee will then be held. 
Ouster Proceedings Halted 
For Thirty-Day Period 

Commissioner of Insurance E. W. 
Clark, of Iowa, has been given one 
month in which to file written briefs 
and arguments replying to the charges 


brought against him by the state ex- 
ecutive council which seeks to oust him 
from office. The case, heard in the 
court of District Judge Ladd, concerns 
a question of jurisdiction. The Com- 
missioner holds that council, which is 
composed of the Governor and other 
state officials, is without authority to 
eject him from office while the execu- 
tive council claims to have evidence of 
Clark’s unfitness for office, alleging 
irregularities in connection with the 
handling of the Royal Union Life. 











in annuities. 





Home Office Building 














THE NYLIC AGENT’S 
LIFE INCOME 


It is as true of the man in the field selling insurance as of 
the one who buys that the sunset years of life should be 
financially secure and free from money worries. 


New York Life agents who measure up to the standards 
set by the Company and who stick to the “Nylic” program 
for 20 years are able to take longer vacations, to travel, 
and to retire on a certain life income. 
may happen to their other investments, these faithful 
agents are financially secure in their later years, for they 
can always rely on their “Nylic” income. 
them, enjoying the work, continue to insure their clients 
after 20 to 50 years of service, thus adding substantial 
commissions to their independent incomes. 


“Nylic,” in short, provides much the same incentive for 
the Agent as has prompted the growing popular interest 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


No matter what 


Yet most of 


51 Madison Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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Industrial Life Section 
Announces 1933 Program 


Charles F. Williams to Discuss Problem 
of the Itinerant Agent at Meeting 
of New A.L.C. Group 


Charles F. Williams, president of the 
Western and Southern Life Insurance 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, will dis- 
cuss “The Problem of Ex-Agents” at 
the annual meeting of the Industrial 
Life Section of the American Life Con- 
vention to be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill., commencing 
at 1:30 p. m. on Thursday, October 12, 


according to the program just an- 
nounced. 
From many member companies of 


the convention have come requests that 
at the Chicago meeting there be dis- 
cussed the elimination of the parasite 


agent who travels from one company 
to another; making a practice of load- 
ing the debits with bad business, se- 


curing a special salary and then leav- 
ing the branch office to struggle with 
the consequent 

All _industrial-ordinary 
are interested in eradicating this type 
There has always been con- 


excessive lapsation. 
companies 


of agent. 
siderable discussion of the subject, but 
no uniform definite action. Definite 
concerted action is planned for the Chi- 
cago meeting, to which interested com- 
panies are invited, whether or not mem- 
bers of the American Life Convention. 

President Williams of the Western 
and Southern Life has given consider- 
able thought to this critical problem. 
There is a general desire among all 
industrial-ordinary companies to bring 
about a united stand upon the employ- 
ment of these ex-agents of this type. 
Mr. Williams has acquired a national 
reputation for his determined opinions, 
often very forcibly expressed, on the 
subject of ex-agents and non-producers. 
There is probably no one more capable 
of placing this matter forcibly before 
the meeting. 

The meeting will open with a’ few 
brief remarks by Chairman William J. 
Bradley, publicity director and field in- 
spector, Home Life, Philadelphia, Pa., 
at 1:30 p. m., after which George R. 
Kendall, president, Washington Nation- 
al Life Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Ill., will deliver an address of wel- 
come. Mr. Williams’ talk will follow. 

“The Benefits of Salaried Inspectors 
for an Industrial Life Company” will 
be presented by S. Z. Rothschild, third 
vice-president and actuary, Sun *Life 
of America, Baltimore, Md. 








t ful work is quickly rewarded. 


tendent of Agents. 


Georce W. Curtis, President 





| New York and Ohio OPENINGS 


We invite letters from Agents who can 
recognize sound opportunities... who 
like to work where individual, success- 


Our Policies fit into present-day con- 
ditions and our methods will help you 
to do a good business. Write, Superin- 


BUFFALO MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


: E. PARKER WAGGONER, First Vice-Pres. and Supt. of Agents 





Some of Our Policies 


Multiple Option Life and Annuity 
10 and 20 Year Family Income « Spe- 
cial Convertible Term ¢ Whole Life 
Special ¢ 20 Pay Life Special * 10 
and 20 Year Modified Whole Life 
Children’s (3 forms) Birth to age 10. 

















” BUFFALO. NW , 














“Selection and Training of Indus- 
trial Life Agents,” by J. F. Maine, su- 
perintendent of industrial agencies, The 
London Life, London, Canada, will be 
the final prepared paper for the meet- 
ing. 

When this point is reached the meet- 
ing will be thrown open for an informal 
discussion of any and all problems of 
general interest to life insurance com- 
panies writing industrial policies. The 


election of new officers will complete 
the business of the section. 


New Manager Appointed 

Effective Sept. 1, 1933, Charles W. 
Swartz has been appointed manager at 
Columbus, Ohio, for the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. Mr. Swartz 
has been nine years in the life insur- 
ance business. 








Founded 1850 


LIFE ENDOWMENT 


MODIFIED LIFE 








THE 
MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 





Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 


RETIREMENT INCOME 
DISABILITY 
PREFERRED RISK 


SALARY SAVINGS 
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Philadelphia Life Agents 
Prepare for Fall Season 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 12—The Phila- 
delphia Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers is now in the closing stages of a 
membership drive which it is hoped will 
mean an increase in members of 25 
per cent with the membership rolls at 
500 when the first meeting of the new 
year is held on the third Thursday of 
October. 

The drive is under the direction of 
Millard R. Orr, vice-president of the 
association. 

The new regime has set aside the 
third Thursday of every month as 
meeting days. Louis Paret, Provident 
Mutual general agent, is chairman of 
the program and speakers committee. 
He will attend the national convention 
in Chicago and will endeavor at that 
time to line up the list of speakers for 
the year. 


Mississippi Association Meets 


JACKSON, MIss., Sept. 12—The local 
staff of New York Life had charge of 
the program at the last regular meet- 
ing of the Mississippi Association of 
Life Underwriters. Oscar Wilkins gave 
an account of the life of General Jo- 
seph E. Johnston of Confederate cav- 
alry fame, who was at one time in 
charge of Mississippi for New York 
Life. W. E. Mallett, for 40 years with 
New York Life, spoke on “Life Insur- 
ance 40 Years Ago.” W. Y. Guilbert’s 
address was on “Life Insurance To- 
day.” 


New Group Coverage 


The Swan Finch Oil Corp., with head 
offices in New York City, has adopted 
an employees’ group insurance plan 
which provides triple coverage for 
more than 100 eligible workers. Insur- 
ance in force under the program, under- 
written by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, includes $109,000 life 
insurance, $109,000 accidental death 
and dismemberment protection, and 
weekly health and accident benefits. 





Celebrating Anniversary Year 
Celebrating the thirty-third anniver- 
sary of the founding of the company, 
Liberty National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala., entertained 
its 54 officers and employees at a ban- 
quet last week. The event also 
marked the sixth anniversary of the 
removal of headquarters of the com- 
pany from Philadelphia to Birming- 
ham. Frank P. Samford presided. 
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WORKING WITH BOTH HANDS 


Monarch representatives have not only Life Insurance to 
offer but also Noncancellable Accident and Health. Almost 
every interview on Accident and Health Insurance converts a 
suspect for Life Insurance into a prospect, because the in- 
formation obtained in this manner brings out Life Insurance 


Life—Accident and Health Insurance 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 

















To Establish New Agency 

Mel R. Nyman, associate manager of 
the White & Odell Agency of North- 
western National Life of Minneapolis, 
is severing his connection with that 
agency at the end of September to es- 
tablish a new general agency in San 
Francisco for Northwestern National. 
The White & Odell Agency is North- 


western National’s largest agency, with 
over $100,000,000 of insurance in force. 

The change to the west coast is be- 
ing made because Mrs. Nyman’s health 
requires a more equable climate. Mr. 
Nyman will leave for California Sept. 
16 and will open his new office Oct. 1. 
He has been associated with North- 
western National since 1915. 











The Fruit of Many Years of 


CONTINUOUS CAPABLE 
MANAGEMENT 


“If every policyholder had demanded the maximum 
cash loan value of his policy on December 31st last, 
the Company’s cash and bonds alone, sold at their 
market value as of that date, would have come within 


$391,531 of meeting these demands. 


In addition to 


this cash and bonds, the Company had other assets 


valued in excess of $18,000,000, not including $19,- 


000,000 in policy loans.” 


—From the remarks 
0. 


of President 
N*NL’s 


recent 


J. Arnold at 


agency convention. 


This exceptional financial position is not the result of chance, 
but is due to many years of continuous capable management. 
NYNL is unique in having a Board of Directors composed of 
leaders in the business world, each independent of the other, 
directing the Company’s affairs solely in the interests of its 


policyholders. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


QO. J. ARNOLD. pacswext 


STRONG~- Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 
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Kentucky Home Life 
Elects New Officers 

FRANKFORT, Ky., Sept. 
Kentucky Home Life Insurance 
pany of Louisville was reorganized 
today. The control of the company 
has been obtained by the Continental 
Bank Trust Company of New 
York. 

The officers are: President, Benjamin 
S. Washer, Louisville; Vice-president, 
Ellsworth Regenstein, Cincinnati; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, S. Lewis Guthrie, 
Beardstown; Assistant Secretary-Treas- 
urer, J. B Williams, Louisville; 
Actuary, Burton Van Dyke, Louisville, 
and Medical Director, Dr. W. T. Mc- 
Kinney, of Louisville. 

Directors elected include: Mr. 
Washer, Sidney M. Handmaker, L. H. 
Hilton, Mr. Williams, Charles H. 
Pietsch, Frank J. Dougherty, Mr. Van 
Dyke, Lawrence S. Leopold, Louisville; 
Lieut. Gov. Albert B. Chandler, Ver- 
sailles; Mr. Regenstein, Peter C. 
Newell, Henry M. Wise, Siegfried Gabel 
and Jeremiah D. Maguire, New York, 
Mr. 


12.— The 


Com- 


and 


and Guthrie. 


Eleven Bids Submitted 
Union Life 


Commissioner of Insurance E. W. 
Clark and L. A. Andrews, co-receivers 
for the Royal Union Life Insurance 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa, have re- 
eived eleven proposals for taking over 
the business. Companies and _indi- 
viduals offering proposals include the 


For Royal 


following: 

United Benefit Life, Omaha; Life 
and Casualty Company, Chicago; Cen- 
Life Assurance Society, Des 
Lincoln National Life, Fort 
Wayne; General Agents’ Protective 
Committee plan for mutualization; 
State Farm Life Company, Blooming- 
ton, Ill.; J. P. Sullivan and others, plan 
for mutualization; J. D. Adleman, and 
others, Des Moines, plan for legal re- 
serve company; Great Republic Life, 
Los Angeles; E. H. Maytag, and others, 
plan for legal reserve company; Rob- 
ert E. Walker, representing Kuhn, Loeb 
& Company. 


tral 
Moines > 


Home Office Staff Celebrates 


Members of the Employees’ Associa- 
tion of the American Central Life In- 
surance Company, at Indianapolis, will 
enjoy a dinner party in the auditorium 
of the home office on Friday evening, 
Sept. 15. The function is staged by 
the association personnel, largely com- 
posed of members of the home office. 


Policyholder Will Attempt to 
Block Mo. State Life Deal 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 12.—Counsel 
for Henry Weinberg, holder of a $2000 
policy with the Missouri State Life, 
has notified the clerk of the Missouri 
Supreme Court at Jefferson City that 
a formal application for a writ of 
prohibition to restrain Circuit Judge 
Henry Hamilton from issuing or en- 
fcreing a final decree approving the 
sale of the assets of the company to 
the General American Life Insurance 


Company will be filed with the court on 
next Saturday. 

The application will also ask a writ 
to restrain superintendent of insur- 
ance O’Malley from carrying out the 
provisions of the sale agreement with 
the new company. The legality of 
Judge Hamilton’s order approving the 
sale last Thursday is attacked and it 
is also alleged he failed to enter a final 
order in the case before adjourning 
the June term of his court last Satur- 
day. 





Ohio and West Virginia 


We are now licensed in Ohio and West Virginia and 
have a number of choice General Agency openings for 
aggressive men, paying liberal first year commissions and 


non-forfeitable renewals. 


Our policies consist of a wide range of low cost partici- 
pating contracts, designed to meet today’s economic condi- 
tions. We also have attractive Annuities and Juvenile 


policies. 


Inquiries are invited from men of character, desirous of 
building a successful General Agency with a strong Mid- 
Western Mutual Legal Reserve Company. 


Ask for a copy of our Thirty-first Annual Statement. 


For complete particulars write 
F. A. Hicks, Superintendent of Agents 


GuARANTEE Muyya 






LIFE 


ORGANIZED 190! 


COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


Assets Exceeding $16,500,000.00 . 
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Recent Hurricane Loss 
Should Increase Premiums 


Insurance Executives Feel That 
Experience Will Emphasize 
Need of Protection. 


Insurance executives are anticipat- 
ng a spurt in the volume of tornado, 
vindstorm and cyclone premiums as a 
result of the recent hurricane that 
swept up the Rio Grande Valley, cov- 
ering a path 60 miles in width. Pre- 
liminary estimates by the Fire Com- 
panies Adjustment Bureau place the 
insurance losses at $5,000,000 with $7,- 
500,000 .as a maximum. Such severe 
losses would have the effect of stimu- 
lating demand for this protection, just 
as every severe loss reflects in the type 
of business involved. At the same time 
it would excite the necessity of caution 
n the part of the underwriters. 

The damaging force of the recent 
oastal storm is cause for underwriters 
to give even more serious consideration 
to writing of tornado risks. Since 1900 


five storms of major proportions have 


hit the Texas territory. Unfortunately 
there is no central bureau through 
which comparative statistics can be 


secured, not even as recent as in the 
storm of August 13, 1932. Some gen- 
eral figures have been obtained through 


the Fire Companies Adjustment Bu- 
reau. Last year the insurance liability 
was approximately $40,000,000 and 
claims were settled for $1,500,000. Of 


the 5000 claims about 3600 were ad- 
justed by the bureau. 


According to the bureau there were 


8000 properties damaged in the last 
storm, more than 4000 being total 
losses. 


In support of its preliminary esti- 
mate of losses the bureau points out 
that holders of mortgages on Texas 
property have insisted in recent years 
in having adequate protection against 
hurricane damage. They have come to 
regard this protection quite as essential 
as fire insurance. 

The preliminary estimates of the bu- 
reau are not supported by reports from 
the field representatives of larger in- 
surance companies. From the insurance 
executive point of view the last storm 
damage in Texas is not to be viewed 
with alarm. In fact some insurance 
men are of the opinion that the bureau 
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W. Ross McCain 


Succeeds Ralph B. Ives Who Becomes 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 


W. Ross McCain, vice-president and 
secretary of the Aetna Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford, was elected presi- 
dent, succeeding Ralph B. Ives, who 
was elected chairman of the board of 
directors, at the monthly meeting of 
the board last Monday. Mr. Ives has 
been in poor health for some time. The 
directors receive his resignation with 
an expression of appreciation that 
they felt fortunate in having him con- 
tinue to serve the company in the new- 
ly created office of the chairman of the 
board. 

Mr. Ives joined the Aetna in 1905 as 
a special agent. He was elected as- 
sistant secretary in 1915 and vice- 
president in 1919. Following the death 
of President William B. Clark he be- 
came president in 1923. Because of his 
health he declined the presidency of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers this year. 

Mr. McCain became state agent for 
the Aetna in Arkansas in 1911. He 
was elected assistant secretary in 1919 
and secretary in 1923 and vice-presi- 
dent in 1927. The board of directors 
following Mr. McCain’s election as 
president said “In selecting W. Ross 
McCain as president of the Aetna the 
board of directors has chosen a man 
whose insurance career began in a local 
agency and who in the past thirty 
years has progressed through prac- 
tically every phase and department of 
the fire insurance business.” 








estimate may be cut in half and even 
then may be large. The bureau, how- 
ever, stands by its original reports, 
gleaned by 24 fieldmen who visited the 
agencies in the territory. 

It is possible that the companies in 
the New York and New England terri- 
tories, having learned from past ex- 
perience, had reduced their risks in the 
coastal territory. Storms of recent 
years caused companies to reduce their 
liability in Florida, some companies 
going so far as to withdraw from the 
territory. Earlier storms in Texas had 
also caused them to exercise caution in 
the selection of risks. 

(Coneluded on 
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Optimism Felt by 
Philadelphia Companies 


Believe Premium Volume Will 
Reflect Upturn During Next 
Six Months 


By E. S. BANKS 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 13—The “New 
Deal” went into operation on March 4 
to be followed by its National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. Since then, the 
newspapers have been telling of an up- 
turn in business. To find out whether 
this upturn had been reflected in an in- 
crease in fire insurance premium vol- 
ume both as to manufacturers and re- 
tailers stocks and whether the upturn 
was general throughout the country or 
was confined to certain sections, your 
correspondent visited the home offices 
of the Philadelphia fire insurance com- 
pany fleets. 

He found an optimistic viewpoint ex- 
isting as far as 1934 went but he did 
not find any noticeable increase in 
premiums. Unless—one takes an 
increase the fact that the companies 
are losing less business this year than 
they had been losing during the last 
few years. In other words, what busi- 
ness the companies have, is remaining 
on the books almost entirely. 

Your correspondent was told that as 
far as the companies knew in general, 
although isolated cases may exist, de- 
partment stores, small shop owners and 
manufacturers had not increased their 
present lines due to increased stocks. 
As a matter of fact, they had not in- 
creased their fire insurance at all. 

However, the fact that they have 
not been losing any business to speak 
of this year is, in a sense, viewed as an 
indication of a turn for the better in 
general business conditions by the local 
fire companies. 

The companies pointed out that their 
premium volume did not begin to show 
an alarming drop until some months 
after the depression had set in. One 
of the last to feel the depression, they 
said, they will also be one of the last 
to feel a business upturn. 

Most of the home office executives de- 
clared that it would be six months be- 
fore the business revival would begin 
to be reflected in an increased premium 
volume. A few were somewhat more 

(Concluded page 25) 
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Subjects Suggested 
for Marine Theses 


In former The 
we have given a list of the subjects 
suggested by the Insurance Institute of 
America for theses in casualty and fire 
branches in connection with the giving 
of fellowships awarded by the Institute. 
Following are subjects suggested for 
theses in the marine branch of insur- 


ance: 


issues of Spectator 








A discussion of carriers liability in 
connection with marine insurance. 

Adjustment of losses. 

Barratry. 

Bottomry bonds. 

Collision clauses. 

Hazards in marine insurance. 

Inland marine forms and experience. 

Insurable interest in marine policies. 

International competition in marine 
insurance. 

Is the practice of issuing letters of 






















INTER-OCEAN 
REINSURANCE COMPANY 








Surplus to policyholders 





CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
Conditi 30, 1933 
ondition June 30, 19 
ASSETS 
L. S. Government bonds $ 421,983.72 
State, County and Municipal bonds 1,354,291.33 
Public Utility and other bonds 709,576.57 
Stocks 325,487.88 
First mortgage loans 614,100.25 
| Home office building 89,401.84 
Collateral loan 7,000.00 
| Accrued interest 109,378.35 
Premiums in course of collection (not over 90 days due) 406,718.64 
Cash in banks 174,831.00 
Admitted assets $4,212,769.58 
LIABILITIES 

Unearned premiums $1,948,620.10 
Reserve for losses 314,780.27 
Reserve for taxes 53,745.08 
Funds held for treaties 46,370.94 
All other liabilities 30,105.88 
*Contingency reserve 158,457.38 
Voluntary reserve 150,000.00 

Capital $ 500,000.00 

Surplus 1,010,689.93 


*Contingency reserve represents difference in full between values 
on securities carried in assets on New York Insurance Department 
basis and actual June 30, 1933, market quotations. 


REINSURANCE OF FIRE 
AND ALLIED LINES 




















1,510,689.93 
$4,212,769.58 











indemnity against clean bills of lad- 
ing desirable? 

Jettison. 

Marine insurance syndicates. 

Marine reinsurance. 

Maritime disasters. 

Multiple insurance. 

Perils of the sea. 

Recent tendencies in 
insurance. 

Should general 
doned? 

Subrogation—Its application in ma- 
rine insurance. 

The development of the general aver- 
age clause. 

The insurance certificate as a credit 
document. 

The insurance of chartered freight. 

The memorandum clause—lIts his- 
tory and application. 

Theft and pilferage. 


inland marine 


average be aban- 


A. |. Wolff on 


"Reinsurance Racket" 

the “reinsurance 
racket,” Allan I. Wolff, chairman of 
the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
in an address at Minneapolis recently 
before the Minnesota Association said 
that he has seen many instances where 
one company will go far beyond its 
normal line in either facultative rein- 
surance or more frequently through 
one of the company’s service bureaus 
to handle an entire line in order that 
the agents can get their commissions 
beyond the normal capacity of the 
office. 

In such case, he said, it frequently 
happens that the agent or broker thus 
securing more than his normal return 
on the business in question passes on 
the excess as a rebate to the assured. 
In a case of this kind, he said, there is 
joint liability with the producer, per- 


Touching on 


haps more reprehensible than _ the 
company. 
“And what about the stock surety 


companies,” he said, “fighting the mu- 
tuals tooth and nail or expecting their 
agents to fight them, who help along 
these mutual competitors by filing for 
them qualifying bonds which enable 
them to operate in many states? 

“What about the high class casualty 
company that writes hold-up insurance 
for Chicago Lloyds? It seems a pitiful 
confession to admit that the agent plac- 
ing that business and the company 
writing it have not the moral courage 
to say that much as they want busi- 
ness they still struggle along without 
that particular premium.” 
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Tipster Got 

His Reward 
Reward offers for arson tips which 
ad to convictions must be made good, 
the Michigan supreme court has 
ently ruled. A mutual company had 
been for some time carrying advertise- 
$1,000 to any person 
supplied information which led 
apprehension of an arsonist who 
had destroyed property insured by this 
carrier. “All we want is a tip from 
you and we will do the rest,” the ad- 
vertisement read. When an actual 
case arose, however, and a man supplied 
the tip which led to a conviction for 
the burning of a building, the mutual 
attempted to renege. The informer, 
however, was insistent and brought 
suit when payment was not forthcom- 


re- 


ments offering 


vno 


ing. In affirming the lower court judg- 
ment in favor of the reward claimant, 
the supreme court pointed out that, 


despite conflicting testimony regarding 
the scope of the information, there was 
no question but that he had supplied 
the required “tip” and was therefore 
entitled to the reward. 


The Man Who 
Procrastinates 


Langdon C. Quin, of Atlanta, Ga., 
awarded a souvenir book of ten 
admission tickets to the Century of 
Progress because his letter for reserva- 
at the annual convention of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents was the first opened by the 
Chicago insurance convention commit- 
tee of the Association. The convention 
is to be held at Chicago, October 9-13, 
and the convention committee has 
strongly urged those who plan to at- 
tend to make hotel reservations as far 
in advance as possible. Those who do 
not, are apt to find themselves in diffi- 
culties according to the committee, such 


was 


tion 


difficulties, for instance, as those it 
describes in the form of a fable for 
procrastinators about a man who 


waited until he arrived, as follows: 

Once upon a time there was a Man 
who traveled to the Great City to at- 
tend a Convention and to see a 
Century of Progress. With him he 
brought his Wife and the Kids and a 
lot of Baggage. From the station he 
took a 5-and-5 Taxi to his Favorite 
Hotel, strolled with Important Dignity 
tc the Desk and announced in his 
usual Business-like way: 

oa 

But he got no further: the Harassed 
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“Very 
left: 


him. 
Room 


Room-clerk interrupted 
sorry, sir; we haven’t a 
haven’t had for Weeks.” 

So with his Dignity slightly dented, 
he took a 2/3-mile-for-10c. Taxi to 
another Hotel and walked briskly to 
the desk. 

“Can you give me.... 

“Sorry,” said the tired clerk, “‘we’re 
Full Up.” 

A third Taxi bore him without any 
Dignity to a third hotel. 

He hurried to the desk and asked 
anxiously “what can you give me over- 
night?” But the Room Clerk, dead on 
his feet, shook his head. “We haven’t 
even a Shelf left. Didn’t you reserve 
space Ahead of Time?” 

So the man took a fourth and a fifth 
and a sixth Taxi and ran up a big 
Mileage Charge, while the Missus and 
the Kids complained with weariness 
and the Baggage became more Burden- 
some. Desperate at last, he phoned 
Convention Headquarters and begged 
“For the love of Morpheus, get me 
some sort of Sleeping Quarters, over- 


” 


night!” 

“We’re Awfully 
Convention Headquarters, “we assigned 
all Available Space days ago. Didn’t 
you receive our repeated Warnings to 
Make Reservations Early?” 

Moral—lIt is too cold to Sleep in the 
Park, in October! 


Sorry,” answered 


Is Cotton 
"Self-Incendiary?" 


In France, not far from Lille, cotton 
stocks were completely destroyed by 
The damage is estimated at about 
Fres. 50,000,000. Two problems have 
arisen in this connection: the first is 
whether cotton is “self-incendiary,” as 
claimed by the owners. still 
owes us the answer on this question; 
the second problem is whether the 
farmer should not insure his crop if 
dangerously close to explosive or easily 
burning material or warehouses. In 
the above case, a nearby field burned 
down completely, due to the intense 
heat from the cotton fire; of course, 
the farmer was not insured. 


fire. 


Science 


Fire damage figures in Great Britain 
and Ireland for June were nearly four 
times as much as in May; they amount- 
ed to £939,200, as compared with £252,- 
800 in May, and with £1,449,600 in June 
1932. For the first half of the year, 
they were £4,571,200, as against £5,515,- 
200 a year ago. 


SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


IKE many another I have frequently 
[ received a chain letter sent to me 
by some one I knew with the appeal 
that I send the same letter to nine peo- 
ple that I knew who, in turn, were to 
be asked each to send it to nine others 
and on. Usually I have sent the 
letter back to the person who sent it 


so 


tc me with the information that the 
sacred chain had been broken, but the 
last I simply threw into the waste 
basket. 

* 


ECENTLY I spent a couple of hours 

with an expert mathematician and 
I now regret that I did not think to ask 
him how long it would be—if no one 
failed to send the nine letters—before 
each one of the two billion inhabitants 
of the earth had thus been circularized. 
The letters always stated that good 
luck would be mine if I sent out the 
nine letters. Perhaps it would, but I 
have no way of knowing because I al- 
ways broke the chain in spite of a 
threat of bad luck to follow, and it 
usually did. 


on the letters I received, 


LWAYS 
A back of the name of the 
who sent it to me, would be names of 
other senders none of whom I knew 
personally but several, such as the 
Prince of Wales, I had heard of. But 
even the glamour of joining that 
famous crew never prevented me from 
breaking the chain. 


* # * 


person 


HIS being my attitude on the sub- 

ject I was delighted to read a few 
days ago some remarks by one of my 
favorite authors on the subject. A 
young woman had written Miss 
Dorothy Dix, saying that, at her em- 
ployer’s orders, she had had to make 
nine copies of such a letter. She stated 
that Miss Dix’s name was on it along 
with Henry Ford and others. 


* . * 


ISS DIX replied that she had 
M never done such a thing in her 
life and would never lend herself to 
anything idiotic. But she added 
knowledge, so far as I was concerned, 
by saying that chain letters are for- 
bidden by law and there is a penalty 
of both fine and imprisonment for send- 
ing one. Like so many other things 
in life I learn them too late. Now I 
regret that I simply threw away the 
last one I received. But at least I will 
know what to do with the next. 


so 











Stephen Tillinghast 


Receives a Letter 











= TEPHEN TILLINGHAST’'S chest might have been seen to 
expand a little one day in July; 1820, when he got a letter 


from Hartford. 


“Agents of insurance companies,” it said, “have generally 
no other power and discretion than simply to deliver instru- 
ments as drawn by the officers of the company. The tna 
agents are quite differently intrusted and empowered. and the 


highest confidence is reposed in their integrity.” 


It is pardonable if this first of Etna agents in Providence, 
R. I., saw no more than an expression of implied confidence 
in his ability, but being a man of intelligence, as the letter 
plainly said, he must also have seen that here was something 
new under the insurance sun. Until now an agent got no 
commission for securing business; his compensation consisted 
merely of a small fee, paid by the assured, for making the 
survey, another small fee of fifty cents for filling in the policy, 
and finally a fee for assisting in the adjustment of a loss. 
Clearly, the new plan had the makings of insurance history—if 


it worked. 


But the officers and directors of the young company were 
interested not so much in making insurance history as in a 
better way to make money. Calamity-howlers busied them- 
selves pointing out the dangers of this bold policy, dangers 
which the officials were well aware of. They knew as well 
as anyone else that success depended upon finding enough 
agents who could be trusted to transact business with the 
same judgment and discretion they themselves would exercise. 
The difference lay in the fact that the prophets of doom 
thought such men could not be found, whereas the officers 
thought they could. 

The answer is the American Agency System. Today, 
supported by more than 100,000 agents, every stock fire 
insurance company in the United States conducts its business 
by the same system in all essentials that was greeted with 
doleful prophecies of disaster 113 years ago. To its agents, 
the tna unqualifiedly ascribes its position in the insurance 
world. It is as whole-heartedly the American Agency System’s 
faithful supporter now as when Stephen Tillinghast received 


his letter. 





THE AXTNA FIRE GROUP 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY - THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY - PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Nearly $2,000,000 Decrease 
in Ontario Fire Losses 

OTTAWA, CAN., Sept. 12.—There were 
1106 fires in Ontario during July, an 
nerease of 61 over July, 1932. The 
insurance loss was $746,952, a decrease 
of $422,686 from July a year ago. 

During the seven months of 1933 the 
number of fires were 9362, an increase 
of 80 compared with the corresponding 
period of 1932. The insurance loss for 
the seven months period was $5,418,946, 
a decrease of $1,740,340 compared with 
the seven months of 1932. 

The loss for the four leading classes 
of risks for the seven months period 
was as follows:—Barns, $706,494, a 
decrease of $9,587 compared with the 
seven months of 1932; dwellings, $1,- 
826,988, a decrease of $545,133; stores, 
$1,215,686, a decrease of $857,982; 
and factories, $1,001,757, an increase 
of $120,176, compared with seven 
months of 1932. 


Don't Dance in the Barn 


LANSING, MicH., Sept. 12.—Conduct 
of dances in a barn, attended by instal- 
lation of stoves and lighting apparatus 
and the use of smoking materials by 
patrons, definitely increases the hazard 
on the property and invalidates a fire 
policy which prohibits “any increase 
in hazard within control of the owner” 
without the carrier’s consent, according 
to a majority opinion of the Michigan 
Supreme Court in Scyreal A. Spinner 
vs. Concordia Mutual Fire. 

Five justices held the policy void 
after fire destroyed the barn during 
progress of a dance. 


No Racketeering 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 13—There will 
be no “racketeering” of fire and wind- 
storm policies issued as a result of 
loans made by the Philadelphia office 
of the Home Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion, Jacob H. Mays, state manager, 
has announced. 

Insurance men had understood that 
all of this business was to be placed 
by Mr. Mays’ office and a number of 
offices have been endeavoring to get 
part of the business. 

However, Mr. Mays declares that the 
wishes of the home owners themselves 
will be given first consideration in the 
matter of placing the insurance. 

He said that every effort will be 
made to spread the insurance out 
among as many licensed companies as 
possible; that, in his opinion, being the 
best way to cooperate with the National 
Recovery Act. 
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Hurricane Loss Should 
Increase Premiums 


(Concluded from page 21) 


Following the storm a year ago rates 
on tornado business were considerably 
advanced, because of the greater fre- 
quency of storms, and, in the opinion 
of some insurance men this may have 
induced some to go after the business 
at the higher rate. 

In accounting for the small losses 
reported to the New York and New 
England companies, the opinion was 
ventured that it was possible that 
Texas companies and others located in 
the Middle West might be carrying the 
larger risks. 

Experience of Texas companies was 
scanned and the records of 1932 showed 
some of the companies of that state, 
while not carrying large risks, had a 
greater loss experience. One company 
writing $130,000 tornado premiums 
paid losses to the amount of $65,662, 
or 50.1 per cent, and its tornado busi- 
ness was approximately 10 per cent of 
its total premium. Another company 


with a total premium volume wrote 
$2995 tornado premiums and _ paid 
losses to the amount of $2105. A 


dozen or more Texas companies write 
tornado business, but the experience of 
all according to classifications is not 
available. It is known, however, that 
in the last fourteen years, or since three 
storms, 12 reciprocal, 10 stock and five 
mutual companies have either reinsured 
or retired by merger. Six have oc- 
curred in the past year. 

Even if the hurricane losses of re- 
cent weeks assume large proportions 
as estimated they will not be sufficient 
to cause any annoyance to the leading 
writers of this class of insurance. Lead- 
ing stock companies writing tornado 
business have relatively favorable ex- 
perience. Losses to premiums in tor- 
nado risks in 1932 was lower than in 
the fire line. It will be observed from 
the accompanying tabulation that tor- 
nado risks in 1932 were lower than in 
part of their business. 

Following is the tornado, windstorm 
and cyclone insurance experience of 
leading companies in 1932: 


Premiums 


Te te $2,702,000 
NN eo ee ah a a Meg wg 2,541,000 
CORONERS co hcectewssss 1,091,000 
Aetna Fire 1,078,000 
DP Vcecnncadkauaeeree 987,000 
Fidelity Phenix ....... 948,000 
American, Newark ...... 901,000 
Insurance Co. N. A. ... 757,000 
Springfield F. & M. .... 694,000 
St. Paul F. & M. .. 680,000 
Firemen's Fh vie ae OCS B 659,000 


Optimism Felt By 
Philadelphia Companies 
(Concluded from page 21) 
“January 
humming 


optimistic, asserting that by 
or February things will be 
again.” 

It was pointed out to this reporter 
that while the small shop owner may 
be doing a bigger business today, he is 
using his increased intake to purchase 
larger stocks and to pay off debts. He 
is not thinking today of increasing his 
insurance protection. That will come 
later after he has paid off most of his 
debts and has his shelves once more 
lined with merchandise appears to be 
the consensus. 

That it will come 
six months—not one 
doubts. 

The companies, too, are happy over 
their extremely low loss ratio. Phila- 
delphia companies do not believe that 
the 60-day clause has had any effect 
along this line. They declare that 
losses are just naturally lower and 
point out that losses generally show a 
decline as business conditions improve. 

All in all, the industrial revival is 
still to make itself felt as far as fire 
insurance goes. Except for a drop in 
cancellations and lower loss ratios, it 
has had no material effect. However, it 
has made a more optimistic attitude, an 
attitude which is reflected on all sides. 
The companies do not doubt that the 
business revival has set in but they 
feel that it is still too early to expect 
to observe any very striking evidences 
of that revival. : 


and no later than 
company official 





Fidelity & Columbia Co. 
To Join Louisville Board 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 11—The Fi- 
delity & Columbia Insurance Co., a lo- 
cal company, formed by the Fidelity & 
Columbia Trust Co., to handle the lat- 
ter’s insurance department, on Aug. 12, 
filed its formal application for mem- 
bership with the Louisville Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 


% Tornado 
Premiums to 
Total 


% Losses to 


Losses Premiums Premiums 
$1,004,000 37.2 4.15 
760,000 29.5 7.92 
373,000 33.2 5.49 
405,000 37.6 6.12 
274,000 27.8 7.23 
371,000 39.1 6.20 
267,000 29.6 7.03 
199,000 26. 62 
5 84 


203,000 29.3 
165,600 24. 
127,000 19. 

















| A Strong Permanent, Conservetive Old line Company 


Has Valuable Territory Open in 


MICHIGAN VIRGINIA NORTH CAROLINA 
OHIO KENTUCKY SOUTH CAROLINA 
WEST VIRGINIA TENNESSEE GEORGIA 


CON TRACT—Liberal Commissions, Bonus, and 
Long Term Renewals. 


A MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY! 
George Washington Life Insurance Company 
Home Office 


CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 











“A Life Insurance Company” 


having a Special Proposition to submit to a | 
selected limited number of people in the States | 
of Maryland and Virginia desires to secure the | 
services of two high-class Life Insurance Sales- | 


men. 


Address: Confidential care THE SPECTATOR 











NEW 
MODERN 


IT S 
SYSTEMATIC 


An Ideal Savings Plan 


THE 
MODERNIZED SYSTEMATIC SAVINGS 
LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 
ISSUED 
AGES 1 DAY TO 60 YEARS 


The 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Bankers National Life Building 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Ralph R. Lounsbury Wm, J. Sieger 
President Supt. of Agencies 


(Inquire about our New and Attractive Agency Contract) 











THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OPPORTUNITY: 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 





Denver, Colorado 














GRAND FPAPIDS. 
MICH, 


FOR FOLDER 


SHOWING ELABORATE DISPLAY 























"Equitable Life Inewrance Company | | 


Home Office: Washington, D. C. | 


| Henry P. Blair, President Allen C. Clark, Secretary | 
Joseph Sanders, Vice-President Gilbert A. Clark, Actuary | 


ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 
For men with clean past records, in 


DELAWARE, MARYLAND, OHIO, W. VIRGINIA and 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


| 
ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL Policies 
| 


For further information, write 


Up-to-Date 


L. H. Hannah, Manager of Agencies 





Triple Indemnity Life Insurance 
with 
WEEKLY ACCIDENT DISABILITY | 
in | 
ONE CONTRACT FOR ONE PREMIUM 
GaENERAL Agency contracts available at Bangor, 
Me.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Toledo, Ohio; Erie, | 


Penna.; Harrisburg, Penna.; Altoona, Penna.; 
Williamsport, Penna.; and Detroit, Mich. 


Inquire 
UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
United Life Building, Concord, New Mamgetiive 




















neral Accident 









Piemee RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL, BUILDING -4' 2 WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 








| 
| 
| 





1857 1933 


The Oldest Life Insurance Company in 
the West. Desirable territory open for 
live agents. Has an enviable record for 
liberal dealing. 


ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Now Being Distributed 


THE LIFE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 
1933 EDITION 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 
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Says Acquisition Cost 
Agreement Has Failed 


Situation in Chicago “Rotten Beyond 
Description" Allan |. Wolff Says in 
Talk Before Agents 


“Rotten beyond description” is the 
way in which the Chicago casualty situ- 
ation was characterized by Allan I. 
Wolff, executive chairman of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
in the course of an address last week 
at Fort Madison before the Iowa As- 
sociation. Mr. Wolff, whose home city 
is in Chicago, cited that locality as an 
example to support his thesis that when 
it comes to vital competitive issues 
nothing but a joint company-agency 
pact can properly stabilize the business. 

In Chicago, the speaker said, the 
acquisition cost agreement has broken 
down even more completely than it has 
in other parts of the country. Some 
agents there, he said, represent as 
many as four or five casualty compa- 
nies and companies run their own 
counters in addition to being repre- 
sented in general agencies and in in- 
numerable instances pay as much com- 
mission over their counters to brokers 
as they pay to qualified general agents. 
“In the absence of state regulation of 
rates,” he said, “non-bureau companies 
offer such severe competition that the 
bureau companies are forced to over- 
work the much abused equity rate 
which, no matter what was originally 
intended, has become nothing but a cut 
rate proposition.” 

The agents of Chicago, he said, have 
repeatedly sought te form some sort of 
local organization to control the situa- 
tion and appreciate that it is only by 
the establishment of an organization 
comparable to the Chicago Board of 


New Jersey News and Comment 


Within the past few days there has 
been a noticeable and steady improve- 
ment in realty and insurance matters 
throughout northern New Jersey. With 
the opening up of autumn and winter 
trading activities together with a well- 
defined and continued popular con- 
fidence in the successful outcome of 
national legislative affairs, there has 
emerged a strong upward movement in 
the matter of real estate deals and the 
accompanying transactions for insur- 
ance protection. The localities involved 
in these operations (investment and oc- 
cupancy) are: Ridgewood, Rutherford, 
Hasbrouck Heights, Hackensack, Glen 
Rock, Bogota, New Milford, Oradell, 
West New York, Lyndhurst and Tea- 
neck. 


The Appraisal Company of New Jer- 
sey, of which Samuel Kraft, president 
of the Bergen County Real Estate As- 
sociation, is one of the principals, has 
been appointed manager of three large 
apartment houses, two in Hackensack 
and one in West New York. 

In the matter of tax payments the 
Monmouth County Board of Freehold- 
ers has ordered mandamus proceedings 
against tax delinquent municipalities 
unless they make a satisfactory pay- 
ment within 30 days. About $4,500,000 
in municipal taxes, due the county for 
the first half of 1933, are still unpaid 
in addition to more than a _ million 
dollars still remaining unpaid for the 
previous year. 








Heads Canadian Superintendents 

R. P. Hartley was elected president 
ot the Association of Superintendents 
of Insurance of the Provinces of Can- 
ada at the concluding session of the 
annual convention of the association 
last week. Mr. Hartley is Deputy At- 
torney General of the Province of New 
Brunswick. He succeeds retiring presi- 
dent Charles Heath, superintendent of 
insurance of Manitoba. H. R. Stewart, 
superintendent of Insurance of Prince 
Edward Island was elected vice-presi- 
dent. R. Leighton Foster, superin- 
tendent of insurance of Ontario, was 
reelected secretary. 








Underwriters that the casualty situa- 
tion could be controlled. In the fire 
business, he said, there is only one com- 
pany of any size which is not enrolled 
in the Board. 
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Texas Association Hopes 
for 1000 Members 


DALLAS, TEX., Sept. 11—Prior to the 
launching of the membership campaign 
of the Texas Association of Insurance 
Agents the regional vice-president, 
twelve in number, met in Fort Worth 
at the call of President John K. Boyce 
for the consideration of agents’ prob- 
lems which have come up since the an- 
nual meeting of the organization. Meet- 
ing with the regional heads of the or- 
ganization were President Boyce, Sec- 
retary D. G. Foreman and John H. 
Chiles, a member of the board from 
Austin. After the agents’ problems 
were discussed the details of the mem- 
bership campaign were aired. This 
campaign begins Sept. 15 and _ will 
continue for one month. The associa- 
tion hopes to have a total of more than 
1000 agents on its rolls when the drive 
is over. Special committees were 
named in the twelve regional districts 
of the state and these committees are 
seeing to it that every licensed fire and 
casualty agents has an opportunity to 
align themselves with the association. 





New Jersey Underwriters 
at Atlantic City 

The annual meeting of the 
Jersey Association of Underwriters 
will be held tomorrow at the Madison 
Hotel, Atlantic City. Among the speak- 
ers will be James A. Beha, general 
manager and counsel of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers; Leon A. Watson, expert of the 
Schedule Rating Office of New Jersey, 
and R. N. Allen, assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies of the Travelers. 


New 
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Officer of the International 
Claim Association 


President, William A. Dennis, Pru- 
dential. 

Vice-president, E. E. Elliott, Travel- 
ers Health Ass’n, Omaha. 

Secretary, Louis L. Graham, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Treasurer, F. L. Templeman, Mary- 
land Casualty Company, Baltimore. 

Executive committee, chairman, 
Robert K. Metcalf, Connecticut General, 
Hartford; T. F. Hickey, Metropolitan 
Life Thomas W. Hislop, Great 
Northern Life of Chicago. 


and 


Gov. White to Address 


Joint Convention 


Other Prominent Speakers on Three- 
Day Program at White 
Springs 


Sulphur 


The main speaker at the annual joiat 
convention of the International Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Under- 


writers and the National Association 
of Casualty and Surety Agents at 
White Sulphur Springs, Sept. 26-28, 


will be Governor George White of Ohio, 
whose subject will be “The Constitution 
and the New Deal.” 

The theme of the convention may be 
described as the presentation of a sym- 
posium on the recovery program. On 
the morning of the first day of the 
convention Robert L. Lund of St. Louis, 
president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, will discuss the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. The 
Agricultural Adjustment Act will be 
the subject of an address by C. D. Stur- 
tevant of Chicago, president of the 
Bartlett-Frazier Co. The third speaker 
will be George S. Van Schaick, Super- 
intendent of Insurance of the State of 
New York. 

On Sept. 27, in addition to Governor 
White, there will be an address by Ar- 
thur A. Ballantine of New York, former 
assistant secretary of the Treasury and 
the law firm of Root, Clark, 
Buckner & Ballantine. There also will 
be an by Merton L. Brown, 
Commissioner of Insurance of Massa- 
chusetts and chairman of the executive 
committee of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners. 


now of 


address 


Claim Association Holds Annual 
Convention at Atlantic City 





Large Attendance at Sessions First Three Days of the Week Hear 
Address on the Theme of the Convention, “Some Cause of 


Troublesome Claims" 





By Dick Johnston 


ATLANTIC CITY, Sept. 13—A large and enthusiastic attendance 
marked the thirty-fourth annual convention of the International 
Claim Association which closed its three days session here today. 
More than 200 were present and though Governor Moore of New Jer- 
sey, who was scheduled to address the convention on Monday, was 


prevented from being present, the balance of the carefully prepared 
program was marked with many highly interesting features and the 


social features added much to the 
affair. 

The theme selected for the conven- 
tion was in effect a study and consid- 
eration of causes of troublesome claims, 
and the speakers treated various sides 
of this problem which is always pres- 
ent and which during the past two 
or three years has grown to an alarm- 
ing extent. 

At the opening session on Monday, 
following an address of welcome by 
Harry Bacharach, mayor of Atlantic 
City, President Thomas F. Hickey, su- 
perintendent of claims, accident and 
health division, the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, delivered the an- 
nual address. 

teports were made by the treasurer. 
F. L. Templeman, manager, accident 
and health department, Maryland 
Casualty Company, and by Secretary 
Louis L. Graham, chief adjuster, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance Company, Kan- 
sas City, who reported there are 153 
member companies now in the organi- 
zation. 

Rollin M. Clark, deputy superin- 
tendent of insurance of the state of 
New York, spoke before the convention 
on Monday on “Some Causes of Com- 
plaints to the Insurance Department.” 
He said that an insurance department 
which does not take cognizance of its 
responsibility in enforcing the moral 
as well as the statutory code would be 
derelict in its duties as a public ad- 
ministrative agency. He added that he 
knows of no state insurance depart- 
ment that does not willingly accept 
ard carry out this great responsibility. 

Mr. Clark said that fortunately from 
the standpoint of an insurance com- 


pany, the proportion of troublesome 


claims to the total number received 
and disposed of is relatively small, 
but he referred to the troublesome 


nature of such complaints and to the 
startling increase in their number. The 
number of disputes before the com- 
plaint bureau of the New York State 
Department has increased 39 per cent 
in the last two years. In the year 
ended June 30, 1931, this Bureau acted 
in 2699 cases. In the next year 3115 
were considered and in the year ended 
June 30, 1933, the unprecedented total 
of 4412 was reached. Currently, new 
complaints are being received at the 
approximate rate of one hundred a 
week. 

Many of the complaints, he stated, 
were found to be groundless and only 
a small percentage involved claims un- 
der health and accident policies. He 
urged that agents should be instructed 
to make sure that the applicant for a 
limited policy appreciated and under- 
stands the restricted scope of the 
coverage which he is purchasing. He 
deplored undue delay in the settlement 
of claims and what appeared to be a 
growing tendency on the part of some 
companies to interpose technical de- 
fenses for the purpose of defeating 
meritorious claims. Claim men should 
bear in mind, he said, the part they 
play in shaping and guiding the view- 
point of the average citizen toward 
the insurance institution and they 
should remember that public opinion 
is no more than the summation of those 
individual views or without the force 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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R. L. Foster Indorses 
Auto Insurance Act 


Ontario Supt. of Insurance Points Out 
Importance of Canadian Statute 


“The new act has swept away all 
the defences which insurance com- 
panies were formerly authorized, under 
their automobile liability insurance con- 
tracts to raise against innocent victims 
of motor vehicle aecidents caused by 
the negligence of insured motorists.” 
Before the Canadian Bar Association 
at Ottawa, R. Leighton Foster, K. C., 
Ontario Superintendent of Insurance, 
recently gave this approval of the 
Automobile Insurance Act which came 
into effect in the province on September 
the Ist, last. 

Under the old law, Mr. Foster stated, 
not only had such victims no direct 
right to action against the insurance 
company involved; but also these vic- 
tims had been faced with impregnable 
defences from insurance companies. 

Under the policy conditions, Mr. 
Foster continued, if the motorist was 
intoxicated, or if the car were driven 
by a boy or person under the age limit 
fixed by law, or if there had been any 
misrepresentations or concealment by 
the motorist before or after the issue 
of his policy, or if the motorist had 
failed to “comply with one of 100 dif- 
ferent conditions,” the insurance com- 
pany formerly in a position to 
deny all liabilities. 

“Now,” said Mr. Foster, “under all 
such and other conceivable circum- 
stances, the company must pay up to 
the amount contained in the policy and 
must take its chance upon recouping 
itself from its policyholders. 


was 


“The new statutes are important 
principally for two reasons,” Mr. 
Foster declared. “They embody dis- 


tinct and important departures from 
traditional principles of contract and 
liability insurance which can be best 
appreciated by an understanding of 
their history and what was sought to 
be accomplished. Further, they are 
uniform, intended to be so interpreted 
and construed as to effect their general 
purpose of making uniform the law 
of these provinces which enact them.” 

The act virtually prescribed a statu- 
tory form of automobile liability policy, 
the Ontario superintendent stated. “It 
not only contains,” he stated, “certain 
statutory conditions which must be 
printed in every policy; it provides ex- 
actly what every such policy shall in- 
sure against, i.e. the coverage.” 
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Experienced Casualty Adjuster, all 
lines, has worked in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, California, Washing- 
ton, and Idaho. 49 years of age and 
willing to locate anywhere. Best ref- 
erences and bond. Address Box 74-A, 
The Spectator, 56th & Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Death of R. A. Manning 


R. A. Manning, assistant financial 
secretary of the United States branch 
of the Royal Insurance Company in 
its New York office, died last week. 
He was 53 years old. He joined the 
Royal in England in 1900, and went 
to Canada for the company in 1911 
and became assistant manager in 
Canada in 1920, where he remained in 
that capacity until 1931 when he came 
to New York. 


G. G. Hooper 


George G. Hooper, a retired under- 
writer of New York, died last week. 
He was 67 years old and was widely 
known among insurance men. He join- 
ed the Darby & McDaniel agency in 
1915 which then became Darby, Hooper 
& McDaniel. He retired in April, 
1931. 


Lincoln Milligan 


Lincoln Milligan, a member of the 
insurance firm of Platt, Youngman & 
Company, of Philadelphia, died last 
Sunday. Mr. Milligan was a brother 
of Edward Milligan, president of the 
Phoenix Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford. 





These Local-Agency- 
Minded Companies 
originated the slogan, 
“Consult your Agent 
or Broker as you 
would your Doctor or 
Lawyer.” 


United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


with which is affiliated 
Fidelity and 
Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 











Urges Commissioners to 
Adopt Definition 

Acting for the Committee for the 
Definition and Interpretation of Under- 
writing Powers which was created at 
the last meeting of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, 
Superintendent of Insurance George S. 
Van Schaick has asked all state insur- 
ance commissioners to adopt the nation- 
wide definition of insuring powers of 
marine and transportation underwrit- 
ers approved by the Convention which 
were printed in The Spectator last 
week. 

Mr. Van Schaick said in his letter 
to the commissioners: “The importance 
of nation-wide uniformity in the mat- 
ter of defining insuring powers of 
marine and transportation underwrit- 
ers was recognized by the Convention 
in its resolution. Such uniformity is 
desirable from the standpoint of the 
insurance business and the public, in 
addition to the advantages to super- 
vision by insurance departments.” 


Resigns From New Amsterdam 
Casualty 

Edward G. Letzkus, vice-president of 
the New Amsterdam Casualty Com- 
pany, has resigned. He has been as- 
sociated with the company since 1913. 
His former insurance connections were 
with the Fidelity & Deposit Company, 
and the Philadelphia Casualty Com- 
pany before it was absorbed by the 
Fidelity & Deposit. 


Industrial Accidents Increase 
in Ontario During August 


OTTAWA, CAN., Sept. 12.—The month 
of August shows the highest number 
of accidents reported to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Ontario for 
any month this year, there being 3560, 
as compared with 3298 in July and 
3483 in August a year ago. 

The fatal cases numbered 18, as 
compared with 23 in July, and 20 in 
August last year. The total benefits 
awarded during August amounted to 
$254,021. 

This brings the total benefits 
awarded during the 8 months of 1933 
to $2,424,604, as compared with $3,- 
200,481 during the corresponding 
period of 1932. 

During the first 8 months of 1933 
the accidents reported numbered 23,- 
867, a decrease of 4591 from the num- 
ber for the 8 months of 1932. The fatal 
accidents for the 8 months period were 
for 1933, 138; and for 1932, 165. 
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N.A.LA. Convention Will 
Stick To Agents Problems 

In view of the many serious prob- 
lems now facing insurance agents, par- 
ticularly as to their participation in 
the National Recovery Administration 
program, the annual convention of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents to be held in Chicago the week 
of Oct. 9 be devoted 
agents, with an executive 
Wednesday afternoon for agents only. 

While a speaker of national promi- 
nence will appear at the banquet on 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 10, practically 


will solely to 


session on 


all of the speakers at the regular con- 
vention will be from the membership 
of the Association. The NRA will be 
the leading topic before the executive 
session on Wednesday afternoon. The 
holding of an executive session is not 
exactly by way of an innovation, as 
such sessions have been held in the 
past as occasion demanded. They are 
not customary at the annual meetings 
of the Association, however, and are 
called only upon urgent necessity. An- 
other question to come before the ex- 
ecutive session will be the branch office 
problem, where the results of the sec- 
ond questionnaire to companies will be 
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discussed in full and the next move de- 
cided upon. 


Reports on Workmen's Comp. 
and Public Bonds Awaited 


As usual, the president, at the open- 
ing session on Wednesday morning, will 
deliver the Report of the Administra- 
tion. Particular interest is attached 
to the reports of the chairmen of the 
three Conference Committees. Past 
President Percy H. Goodwin, San 
Diego, chairman of the fire conference 
committee, will make a report largely 
in connection with branch offices. 
George W. Carter, Detroit, chairman 
of the casualty conference committee 
will devote the major portion of his 
report to workmen’s compensation. The 
report of Past President Thomas C. 
Moffatt, Newark, chairman of the 
surety conference committee, will be 
concerned with bonds on public works. 
A feature of the program will center 
around the general topic of “Modern 
Insurance Trends.” Included in this 
subject will be the new interpretation 
of inland marine insurance, the Inter- 
state Underwriters Board, and an 
analysis of the new adjustable Use and 
Occupancy form inaugurated by cer- 
tain reciprocal insurance companies. 
Past President James L. Case will pre- 
sent his final report as chairman of 
the Committee on Automatic Cancel- 
lations. The questionnaire sent out to 
the membership on this subject has 
brought in more replies than any letter 
of its kind ever sent out by the Na- 
tional Association, with the preponder- 
ance of opinion in favor of inclusion of 
such a clause. As has already been 
announced, the Thursday aternoon ses- 
sion will be devoted to Group Confer- 
ences which will be featured by dis- 
cussions on advertising and selling, led 
by members of the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference. The local board 
breakfast, scheduled for Wednesday 
morning, have also been announced. 





Twenty Million 
in Six Years 

Since its organization early in 1927 
the Missouri State Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Commission has authorized pay- 
ments by insurance companies and self- 


insurers on allowed claims of more than 
$20,000,000. 


The payments included compensa- 
tion to injured employees or their 
widows and orphans or other de- 


pendents and for medical and hospital 
care. 
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Giving a Hand to 
Michael Fiaschetti 


Recently in these columns under the 
headline “Human Pin Cushion Jailed,” 
reference was made to “a big New 
York detective” who was instrumental 
in the prosection of Frederick Buono, 
one of the most ingenious of the trick- 
sters who make their living by de- 
frauding insurance companies. A cor- 
respondent commenting on the article 
writes: “It rather nettled this reader 
to have this deserving fellow’s identity 
obscured. ‘The big New York detective’ 
is Michael Fiaschetti, former head of 
the Italian squad of Manhattan, a man 
of many thrilling adventures and a 
striking personality. To him person- 
ally goes much of the credit for the 
smashing of the ‘black hand’ in this 
country and in Italy. At present he 
is doing a great work rounding up in- 
surance claim fakers. A most inter- 
esting person, and you should meet 
him. I like to see credit given where 
credit is so certainly merited.” We 
are most happy to have this oppor- 
tunity of giving Mr. Fiaschetti a hand 
and not a black one either. We should 
like to meet him indeed, socially, at a 
tea, perhaps, but not on a dark night. 


Break Through Big 
Claims Ring in Pittsburgh 


On the subject of claim frauds, we 
learn from Thomas F. Harrigan, as- 
sistant manager of the National Bu- 
reau’s claim department, that a dram- 
atic break in the claim fraud war oc- 
curred last week in Pittsburgh. Eight 
men and three women were arrested. 
The first of a series which is expected 
to involve literally who have 
stolen hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars for fake automobile claims in half 
a dozen “hot spot” cities. The cities in- 
clude Buffalo, Cleveland, Erie, Youngs- 
town, Niles, Clearfield and surround- 
ing towns with Pittsburgh seemingly 
the headquarters. A stirring automo- 
bile chase climaxed by forced gun bat- 
tle of a midnight police raid on the 


scores 


torture chamber where fake accident 
injuries were manufactured by the 
dozens—and finally, the line up of the 





conspirators at police headquarters be- 
fore 80 insurance adjusters, represen- 
tatives of nearly every insurance car- 
rier in Pittsburgh, gave this first cap- 
ture the lurid tone of a movie thriller. 
Frank Gemellaro, known to his con- 
federates as “the duke,” a well edu- 
cated dapper Italian of 45, who would 
successfully as a lawyer, was 
of the band according to the 


pose 


leader 
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police. He was a_ licensed broker, 
thoroughly acquainted with insurance 
claim procedure so that with carefully 
coached “victims” his cases were almost 
air tight up to the last two months. 
Insurance was sold, bought and paid 
for by him under a number of aliases. 
Accidents were staged according to his 
carefully laid plans and his cut on the 
takings was 50 per cent. 

At the torture chamber which gang 
members called “the house of pain” 
was found evidence of how the band 
conducted “the oil business” which is 
the Western Pennsylvania name for 
the claim racket. Accident victims beat 
each other with bare fists and sacks 
filled with oranges to create black and 
blue marks. Perforated strips of tin 
were found which had been used as 
crude craters to cause scratches and 
abrasions. Sand paper, knives and 
razor blades added to torture instru- 
ments. 


The Buffalo Surety Club 


The representatives of the nine com- 
panies have recently formed the Buf- 
falo Surety Club. The idea of the for- 
mation of this corporation arose from 
an informal gathering of several surety 
men, at which time certain difficulties 
of surety underwriting were discussed. 
It was felt that if the agents and un- 
derwriters of the surety companies rep- 
resented in Buffalo were to gather to- 
gether and discuss their problems and 
practices, a better understanding and 
agreement as to the requirements of 
surety underwriting could be evolved. 
As individuals, little could be accom- 
plished to better some of the conditions 
surrounding the surety business but as 
a unit, composed of the representatives 
of many companies, much _ greater 
weight could be given to any recom- 
mendations which the group as a whole 
might decide to make, and opposition 
of the group toward many of the ex- 
isting abuses and restrictions influenc- 
ing suretyship underwriting might re- 
sult in the elimination of these factors. 
The group meets weekly every Monday 
for luncheon, at which time talks are 
had by members, appointed by the pres- 
ident, on some phase of the surety busi- 
ness. Informal discussions follow these 
talks, and considerable information is 
disseminated amongst the various mem- 
bers which is of value to the business 
as a whole, and at the same time, poli- 
cies are recommended and adopted cov- 
ering certain requirements and rules 
for underwriting certain classes of busi- 
ness which, it is believed, will consid- 
erably raise the standard of business. 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


N the not infrequent criticisms of the 

American Agency System, the com- 
plaint most often heard is that the in- 
surance agent is insufficiently trained. 
Usually, it is suggested that a system 
of education for the fire and casualty 
agent be devised similar to that in use 
in the life insurance field. To this sug- 
gestion, an observer in the life insur- 
ance field might reply that the results 
from this system are not entirely satis- 
factory. There are life insurance 
agents who, in spite of their training, 
merely peddle their product and do 
not render the service they might to 
policyholders. You can send any boy 
to school, but some are bound to react 
in a desultory manner. 


¢ * @ 

GENCY executives interested in 
A the subject might find instruc- 
tive material in the findings of the Ad- 
justment Service of New York City. 
The Carnegie Corporation gave $100,- 
000 to start the experiment among the 
unemployed; first, to help the unem- 
ployed person discover his abilities and 
limitations and to formulate a program 
for better vocational adjustment or for 
the constructive use of leisure, and, 
second, to help the individual begin 
to carry out his plan. It did not under- 
take to find or give jobs. 

* * * 

HROUGH affiliation with the State 

Education Department and _ local 
social agencies the Service has made an 
analysis of 4,000 “cases,” who have in 


the course of the analysis become 
highly differentiated individuals, and 
has guided them toward educational 


opportunities in which they may find 
it possible to increase their economic 
value, and find the sort of life career 
for which they are especially qualified 
in their aptitudes. In the course of 
the analysis it was discovered that 
more than 20 per cent of the unem- 
ployed who have been tested have been 
engaged in work for which they have 
no aptitude and in which they were 
thoroughly discontented. 


* * 


HILE no claim is made to final- 
W ies. the experiment has indicated 
that certain tests can be upon 
“to give authentic information on the 
types of work which a given man can 
never do with acceptable efficiency.” 
On the other hand, it must be that the 
same tests would point to marked apti- 
tudes in other types of work. 


relied 
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Claim Association Annual at Atlantic City 


(Concluded from page 28) 


of public opinion behind it, no institu- 
tion can retain the 
American people. 


Legal Difficulties 
On Tuesday, following reports by 
various committees, Julius C. Smith, 
general counsel of the Jefferson Stand- 
ard and Pilot Life Insurance compan- 
ies, delivered an address on “Elimina- 


tion of Some Legal Difficulties from 
Troublesome Claims.” 
Mr. Smith stated that any claim 


which reaches the law-suit stage is a 
troublesome claim, and devoted his time 
in explaining the course which should 
be taken in handling claims prior to 
the time that they actually get to the 


trial table. He listed the following 
fundamentals: 
1. The claim department of every 


insurance company should be manned 
by the best talent available. 

2. The persons heading such depart- 
ment should have legal training. 

3. Prompt, intelligent and persistent 
efforts should be exerted to analyze, in- 
vestigate and dispose of every claim. 

4. If claims cannot be disposed of 
immediately, all such efforts should be 
used to eliminate every possible diffi- 
culty, to the end that the case may be 
delivered to the trial attorney in the 
best condition possible. 

5. Close cooperation between the 
claim department, medical department 
and the legal department of the com- 
pany is essential. 

6. Only experienced and capable at- 
torneys should be selected to handle 
any piece of litigation. 

7. The case must be carefully pre- 
pared for trial. 

8. At least one home office official 
should attend trials of any consequence. 

9. Home office counsel should con- 
tact local counsel, and in unusual or 
very important cases, home office coun- 
sel should be present at the trial of the 
case. 

Treating disability claims as of sep- 
arate importance, Mr. Smith advocated 
making an advantageous lump sum set- 
tlement in the case of border-line, un- 
just or fraudulent claims, stressing the 
importance of resolving border-line 
cases in favor of the insured and the 
equitable treatment of valid, deserving 
claims. 

Mr. Smith also stressed the import- 
ance of exercising care in eliminating 
subsequent legal difficulties after the 


confidence of the 


claim has been settled. “For example,” 
he said, “releases should be properly 
prepared, policies taken up and trans- 
actions handled in the presence of wit- 
nesses, and, wherever possible, through 
an attorney representing the client.” 


Dr. F. 8. Rossiter 

“Troublesome Claims from Carbon 
Monoxide,” was the subject of an ad- 
dress by Dr. Frank S. Rossiter, of 
Pittsburgh, who stated that there were 
more deaths from this gas than from 
all other poisons combined. 

“The most troublesome claims from 
carbon monoxide,” Dr. Rossiter said, 
“result from inability to differentiate 
between accidental death and suicide.” 

“When severe after-effects are the 
case,” he continued, “pre-existing con- 
ditions must be taken into account.” 
Explaining the reaction of the gas in 
the body, Dr. Rossiter labeled as ridicu- 
lous some of the awards made by com- 
pensation boards due to lack of scien- 
tific knowledge. 


Major Cavanaugh on Fraudulent 
Claims 

William P. Cavanaugh, manager of 
the claim department of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers today delivered an address on 
“Fraudulent Claims and Their Costs.” 

Mr. Cavanaugh said that fraudulent 
claims are taking tens of millions of dol- 
lars annually from insurance companies. 
Just how many millions of dollars 
are wrongfully taken from the five 
billion dollars which the public pays 
annually for all forms of insurance, 
Major Cavanaugh admitted he did not 
know. He did know that the life com- 
panies have to fight illegal claims con- 
stantly, that the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters have a similar war 
on hand, and the marine insurance in- 
terests are in a similar situation. 

He said that casualty companies, last 
year, paid out $305,720,578 on claims 
and had incurred losses, much of which 
ultimately must be paid out, of $294,- 
623,921. He cited estimates made by 
authorities at various times as to what 
portion of this six hundred million dol- 
lars was taken by fraud. A survey of 
an Ohio city brought the estimate that 
26 per cent of the claims made there 
were false. Another city put the esti- 
mate at 25 per cent, and a keen ob- 
server -some time ago estimated that 
30 per cent, nearly one-third, of the 


claims made against the companies had 
some basis of fraud. That meant every- 
thing irom the attempt of the ordinary 
respectable citizen to get enough for a 
new car out of a scratched fender, down 
to the operation of the Pittsburgh gang 
which got hundreds of thousands of 
dollars for accidents which never hap- 
pened. 

“If we were to take the 10 per cent 
of the money paid out last year, and to 
be paid out undoubtedly, it would 
amount to a sum well over fifty million 
dollars,” the speaker said. “I freely 
admit that I haven’t the definite evi- 
dence to state that amount as the 
money taken illegally.” 

In emphasizing the effect of accident 
frauds, he mentioned the automobile in- 
surance rates for Chicago and New 
York. New York City has fewer fatal- 
ities per 100,000 of population than the 
city of Chicago, yet New York pays 
$102 for $5,000/$10,000 public liability 
insurance for the lightest of cars and 
Chicago pays $34, a difference of nearly 
300 per cent in favor of that city. 

“Now, why the difference?”, he asked, 
“T will tell you. It is because the pro- 
portion of the fewer accidents in New 
York City cost companies three times 
as much as similar accidents in Chi- 
cago. The practice of juries awarding 
higher, excessive verdicts has some- 
thing to do with it, but you will find 
in back of it all a system of ambulance 
chasing and of claim fraud promotion 
which takes in doctors, lawyers, crim- 
inal claimants and their auxiliaries. 
They compel honest motorists to pay 
millions of dollars a year in increased 
rates.” 

Major Cavanaugh outlined the pur- 
poses of the Claim Department of the 
National Bureau, originally organized 
on behalf of the member companies. Its 
scope has so broadened that nowadays 
it works with every other form of in- 
surance and with self-insurors anxious 
to combat the fraud army. 

He said that the earnest, cooperative 
effort of every individual in this coun- 
try connected with the administration 
of claim information is necessary to- 
ward the development and the carrying 
out of plans that will stop this flow of 
dishonest money and that the joint help 
of everyone is needed. 

C. G. Taylor, Jr., third vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, spoke on “Seeing the 
Other Side.” The annual banquet was 
held Tuesday evening in the submarine 
grill of the Traymore Hotel. The 
Traymore was the official convention 
hotel for the association. 
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General American Life 
(Concluded from page 13) 


banking features of the policies may 
be extended for another two years with 
the consent of the superintendent of 
insurance. However, the company will 
waive the 50 per cent reserve lien 
should a policyholder die. 

The General American Life Insur- 
ance Co. perfected its organization the 
night of Sept. 7 with the election of 
officers and directors. David M. Mil- 
ton, president of the Equity Corp., 
New York City, and a son-in-law of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was named 
chairman of the board; Walter W. 
Head, president; Sidney W. Souers, 
John H. Moriarty and Henry Reichgott, 
vice-presidents; Judge Allen, general 
attorney; Clinton O. Shepherd, actu- 
ary; James Scott, comptroller; Emil 
Brill, assistant vice-president, and the 
law firm of Williams, Nelson & Eng- 
lish, general counsellors, and P. T. C. 
Martin of New York, secretary. 

In addition to Milton, the following 
directors have been announced: James 
M. Kemper, president of the Commerce 
Trust Co. of Kansas City; George 
Brandeis, president of a large depart- 
ment store in Omaha, Neb.; Ellery C. 
Huntington, Jr., New York, member 
of the law firm of Satterlee & Can- 
field; Samuel W. Anderson, president 
of Interstate Equities, Inc., and Mr. 
Head. Of the four remaining directors 
three will be St. Louis men. 

The new company opened for busi- 
ness on the morning of Sept. 8, and 
Superintendent O’Malley is said to 
have received policy No. 1. It plans 
to immediately apply for licenses to 
do business in 11 other states and later 
will expand into other territory. 


Petition for Dismissal Overruled 


Circuit Judge Henry Hamilton of St. 
Louis, Mo., on Sept. 9 overruled peti- 
tions of objecting policyholders asking 
the court to set aside the sale of the 
assets and insurance of the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Co. to the Ameri- 
can General Life Insurance Co., a Mis- 
souri corporation headed by Walter W. 
Head, former president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, and David 
M. Milton of New York, president of 
the Equity Corp. and son-in-law of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Policyholders with more than $36,- 
000 insurance were represented by 
Ephrim Caplan, and one holding a 
$17,000 policy had retained Former 
Circuit Judge Frey and Karol Korn- 
gold as counsel. Caplan, Judge Frey 
and Korngold failed to file their inter- 
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vening petition in the case before Judge 
Hamilton had approved the sale to the 
General American Life late on Sept. 
7, so Judge Hamilton held they had 
come in too late. 

In his formal ruling upholding the 
sales contract Judge Hamilton stated 
that he found that the assets of the 
Missouri State Life exceeded its liabili- 
ties by $29,000,001.17, the figure stipu- 
lated in the affidavit filed by Superin- 
tendent O’Malley, and that inasmuch 
as the assets were exceeded by the li- 
abilities by more than 25 per cent, it 
was not necessary to advertise for bids 
over a period of 15 days as fixed in 
Section 5953 of the insurance law of 
Missouri. 

In arriving at the ratio of assets to 
liabilities, Judge Hamilton rejected 
$48,000,000 in policy loans, premiums, 
notes and collected premiums as “not 
assets in the possession of the super- 
intendent of insurance as receiver for 
the company.” 

In his position on this point, which 
was the chief issue in the final termina- 
tion of the hearing, Judge Hamilton 
has the support of the biggest legal 
authority in this country—a decision 
handed down by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in 1910 (216 U. S. 
517). 

President Head of the new company 
has stated that as many former em- 
ployees of the Missouri State Life as 
practical will be continued in the ser- 
vice of the General American Life. 





New York Tax Bill 


(Concluded from page 13) 


IMPOSITION OF TAX: AMOUNT: 
DURATION. For the privilege of doing 
business in the city of New York, every 
life insurance company and every fire 
insurance company shall pay to the 
comptroller a tax equal to one-fourth 
of one per cent on such portion of the 
value of its total capital investments 
and gross assets as shown by its books, 
as its receipts on account of policies of 
insurance in the City of New York bear 
to its total receipts on account of poli- 
cies of insurance during the period June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred thirty-two 
to July first, nineteen hundred thirty- 
three. 

Each such insurance company shall 
on or before October tenth, nineteen 
hundred thirty-three, file with the 
Comptroller a statement under oath 
stating the value of its total capital 
investments and gross assets as shown 
by its books during the period June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred thirty-two 
to July first, nineteen hundred thirty- 
three and its total receipts on account 
of policies of insurance in the city of 
New York during such period. 


In a paragraph under the “Defini- 
tions” section, it states that “the 


word’s ‘fire insurance companies’ in- 
cludes and shall be deemed to refer to 
any fire insurance company as defined 
in article three of the insurance law of 
the state of New York.” 

At a public hearing on the bill it 
was pointed out by J. H. Doyle, counsel 
to the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, that Article III is limited to 
stock fire insurance companies and the 
relatively few incorporated mutual 
companies. “It does not apply to other 
than incorporated mutuals,” he said, 
“nor to reciprocals, inter-insurers, co- 
operatives and Lloyds. Yet these 
same companies transact an identical 
business with the companies made sub- 
ject to the tax.” 

It cannot be said that the applica- 
tion of this tax through the medium of 
fire insurance premiums is of help to 
the needy at the expense of the well-to- 
do, for it is not the needy that main- 
tain self-insurance funds, which are not 
made subject to the tax, while the 
small, household furniture contract is 
affected by it. 

The life insurance position was ably 
presented by Charles G. Taylor of the 
Metropolitan Life, who stated at the 
public hearing on Monday that: 


“The great proportion of life insur- 
ance policy-holders are persons of small 
means. Life insurance is often their 
only safeguard for their families 
against dependency. You will not be 
taxing the rich, should you impose this 
tax, but will be penalizing very largely 
those of small means who have here- 
tofore husbanded their slender reserves 
and will resent any attack that in- 
volves the depletion of their last re- 
source. During the last year life in- 
surance policy-holders and beneficiaries 
in New York City received from their 
companies over $373,000,000. It is be- 
yond question that policy-holders, when 
they understand, and they will readily 
understand, the effect of this tax, will 
resent even the suggestion of its im- 
position. 

“This proposed tax is in effect a 
capital levy on the property held in 
trust for the benefit and protection of 
policy-holders and their widows and 
orphans, wherever situated, whether 
resident or non-resident. The _ pro- 
vision that the tax shall apply only to 
a portion of the assets determined by 
the relation of premiums paid by New 
York City policy-holders to total prem- 
iums, does not limit this tax to the New 
York City group. The tax is payable 
by the companies out of the assets held 
on behalf of all policy-holders. It is 
proposed to tax the equities of policy- 
holders who are residents of every 
other State and foreign country to meet 
the financial needs of New York City. 

“It is difficult to conceive of legisla- 
tion by this body that could be more 
injurious to the business of life in- 
surance companies domiciled in New 
York City.” 
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